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The Wood Fire 
By Effie Smith 


GIANT oak, majestic, dark, and old, 
A hundred summers in the woodland vast, 
From the rich suns that lit thy glories past, 
In thy huge trunk thou storedst warmth untold ; 
Now, when the drifted snows the hillsenfold, 
And the wild woods are shaken in the blast, 
O’er this bright hearth thou sendest out at last 
The long-pent sunshine that thine heart did hold. 


Like thee, O noble oak-tree, I would store 
From days of joy all beauty and delight, 
All radiant warmth that makes life’s summer bright, 
So that I may, when sunniest hours are o’er, 
Still from my heart their treasured gleam outpour, 
To cheer some spirit in its winter night. 
BAILEYTOWN, TENN. 











The Gain of Our Failures 

Our plans miscarry so that God’s plans may en- 
dure. Defeat and failure and death are soil of this 
earth out of which gracious harvests arise as it is 
warmed, and watered, and lighted from above. A 
man who had been given many possibilities of earthly 
usefulness, and who cherished high ambitions, sud- 
denly saw them all about to vanish unfulfilled, as in 
the very beginning of youth he was called to die. 
Then he comforted himself and brightened cthers by 
his clear vision of truth, saying, as to-day it is written 
cn his grave: ‘*In -Eden every flower is blown."’ 
There is-no failure, there is no defeat, if we, like him, 
will learn to count in our plans’the éternal years and 
the eternal love of God. 
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Helping the Helper 

No one can help the man who will not help others 
to help him. We all need help, and we all need to 
give help ; but it always takes two to make the helping 
process effective. As a keen-thinking business man 
put it, in commenting on the hopelessness of a fellow- 
worker with whom he was laboring, ‘It's no fun 
boosting a fellow who won't climb.’’ For it makes 


no: difference how high up such a man may be lifted 
or boosted : if he is taking no part himself in getting 
up he is sure to fall back again when the help ceases. 
If we would have others ready to help us when need 
arises, let us make sure that we do more than our 
part whenever we are being helped. 


ax 


Sunshiny Criticism 

Criticism that loves is the only criticism that 
builds. And love can always find something to be 
pleasant about. Therefore if you must criticize by 
the spoken word, try smiling as you do so. It is 
wonderful how a smile takes the sting out,—but it 
must be a genuine smile, working out through the 
face from the very heart. And if we feel that we can- 
not smile in making a certain criticism, perhaps it is 
a fair question whether we have any business to make 
that criticism at all. 
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Love’s Forgetfulness 

Memory may be love's worst foe. Forgetting is 
often love’s highest duty. And whatever is a duty is 
possible. We can forget, when we ought to. We 
ought to forget everything that interferes with love. 


Yet how often we hear it said, ‘‘I have forgiven that 
long ago, but I can never forget it’?! Such a one 
does not want to forget, distinctly intends not to for- 
get, does not know the first meaning of forgiveness, 
and does not want to love—unreservedly. Forgive- 
ness that does not forget comes perilously near being 
hatred. If we are cherishing memories of the wrong- 
doings of any of our fellows, let us ask God's forgive- 
ness. For he will ‘‘blot out all mine iniquities,’’ 
even the sin of memory, if we will honestly seek his 
loving power to forget. 
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Our Best Days 


God wants to be more to us in time of keen suf- 
fering than at any other time of our lives. ‘‘ May her 
days of suffering be her best days,’’ prayed one for 
the pain-racked, disease-stricken wife of a dear friend. 
A parent's love is never so tender as when a little child 
clings to it through tears of sorrow, in agony of body 
or mind. So God's love, unsearchable in its richness 
at all times, means most to us when we cling close to 
him unseeing, in the midst of suffering. The closer 
we get to his love, and the more we realize our utter 
dependence upon it, the better our days will be. Let 
us not rob ourselves of the blessing He longs to send 
us in these our best days of need. 
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God’s Comfortable Comforting 


AIN is not the only nor the favorite restorative 
of God. He uses it, but it would be wrong to 
infer that he uses it most of the time, or that he 

has any special fondness for it. It would seem safe 
to say that he never employs it if it can be dispensed 
with. ‘*He doth not afflict willingly nor grieve the 
children of men.’’ In many cases the pain we feel 
is the product of causes from without, an injury from 
others’ error or sin, which it is the part of God's love 
to repair. In other cases, all that is needed fora cure 
is to hold the suffering in abeyance while nature heals. 
And sometimes sunshine is the one curative required ; 
that gentle warmth dispels the pain, and in its glow 
the soul outgrows its malady. 

While it is true, therefore, that ‘*into each life 
some rain must fall,’” and that there are qualities of 
strength and ripeness and beauty which cannot reach 
their height without ‘‘ a touch of frost,’’ these are the 
exception, and should bear about the same proportion 
to the other as the few days of frost do to the long 
summer in the life of the fruit or the leaf. God's 
love is always seeking to reduce them to a minimum. 
His comforting is only occasionally uncomfortable ; 
usually it is soothing, pleasant, stimulating, inspiring, 
and would be even more so if we were wiser in our 
attitude towards it and towards him. 

Over against the counter-irritant method, for exam- 
ple, the Father delights to use what may be called 
the counter-stimulant. In this case, the suffering is 
not that of deep inner disease, or, if its source is inner, 
it is the result of our own brooding. His remedy is 
diverted attention. If we rivet a pained and anxious 
thought upon almost any portion of the body, we can 


keep it in irritation ; the pain is imaginary at first, - 


perhaps, but it gets to be very real, and sometimes 
there is an actual change in the tissues, corresponding 
to the sensation, or to our ideas of it How doubly 
true is this of the mind and the spirit, where attitude 
is nine-tenths of life! Imaginary ills! Yes! And, 
as Sir Walter Scott said of them, all the harder for 
that. 

The cure, however, is not imaginary, though it is 
mental. It consists in drawing or directing the 





Editor’s Note.—‘* God’s Uncomfortable Comforting " was 
the theme of last week's editorial. 


thought elsewhere, —‘‘ the expulsive power of a new 
affection.’’ A thought or a feeling which fills the 
mind cannot be summarily dismissed; it must be 
driven or drawn away. The quality of the counter- 
stimulus is not the important factor, so much as the 
force of it. A blister may do it, but why not a bless- 
ing aswell? When the lady asked the boy if he were 
not cold, he answered, ‘*I was, ma’am, till you 
smiled.’’ We are cold—till God smiles. This com- 
forting of his assumes a thousand delightful forms. 
He gives us some promise to think of, and if our love 
is deep and our faith is strong, we have soon forgotten 
all about our present distress. He imparts some joy 
of present love or service, and the little sting, or the 
great one, is lost in the outflow of thought and in- 
terest. He gives us some kindly touch of human 
love, some delight of nature, some of those ‘‘ thoughts 
which do often lie too deep for tears,’’ and the sorrow 
is gone, driven away by sunshine. 

***Tll and o’er-worked, how fare you in this scene ?’ 


* Bravely,’ he said, ‘ for I of late have been 
Much comforted by thoughts of Christ, the living Bread!’ ’’ 


And the best of this method is that God has filled 
the earth full of materials for it, and has put the key 
into our hands. We can use it at any time. Often 
and often we look up to the heaven with our implor- 
ing faces. ‘*Comfort, comfort!’’ we say. ‘‘Our 
Father, give us comfort!’’ And he says, ‘* Look 
about you, my child ; there it is, flooding the earth, 
tracking your pathway, filling your lives, warm, rich, 
full, take it !’’ 

Instead of surgical cutting and dissection, some- 
times so necessary, God often uses without it, what 


‘he greatly prefers, the infusion of blood and the quick- 


ened heart-throb. There are pain-relievers which do 
their work by slowing up the heart ; there are others 
which relieve by hastening and strengthening its 
action. In the increased momentum, the rush and 
flow, the little pain-obstruction, is swept away. Now 
and then he lays his hand on the fevered heart, and 
gently checks its beating, but more often he touches 
it into speed. For much of our pain arises from slow 
pulses and weak heart-throbs. It is astonishing how 
the little things can cut and hurt and rankle when our 
vitality is low. It is astonishing how little the cut is 
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felt, and how soon it heals over, when we are in high 
health. 
***Tis life of which our veins are scant, 
More life, and fuller, that we want.”’ 


‘¢ Love suffereth long and is kind, ... is not pro- 
voked, ... beareth all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth all things.’’ This quick- 
ened heart-throb sometimes has its painful aspects, 
but as a rule it means delight. Disease, not health, 
brings pain; and health, welcomed, tingles with the 
joy of living. If pain appears, it is temporary ; joy 
cometh in the morning. The love-cure, the joy-cure, 
the enthusiasm-cure, these delightsome ways are His 
favorite ways. 

But often in his tender grace God adds another to 
his remedies of comfort, and that is the balm of his 
personal presence. There are ailments where the 
poor heart, though it flutters wildly, is so weak that 
a narcotic, slackening its throb, would hush it into a 
quiet from which there could be no awaking, and a 
stimulant would rudely snap the slender hold on life. 
Medicine is out of the question. Then the Physician 
himself is the medicine. He comes with his calm, 
his confidence, his sympathy, his will-power, the 
magnetism of his own perfect health, and in an hour 
the pain is gone, the disquiet is over, the flutter has 
ceased, and the sufferer has sunk into the Sweet slum- 
ber as of a little child. 

And God knows that our hearts have got so en- 
tangled with our miseries that we cannot get them 
loose. He knows that our heart-beats are very feeble, 
and we are very weary. He is not dealing with life- 
less machines or deathless angels, but with poor, 
weak, tired, failing men and women. And so he 
brings the throb of his great heart against ours ; its 
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warmth allays our fever, its calm soothes our flutter- 
ing, it puts its own strength into us, and we are whole, 
In the sweet, old-fashioned phrase which may we 
never forget, he ‘‘ speaks peace to our soul,”’ 
** But what to those who find? 
Ah this, nor tongue nor pen can show! 
The love of Jesus, what it is, 
None but his loved ones know !”’ 


But he has not put us to sleep. He has awakened 
every power to fullest exercise, he has quickened us 
into new life, he has thrilled us into the likeness of 
his own love and joy, sometimes with a rapture that 
earth seems hardly able to endure,—but there is life 
in every thrill. That is the way God comforts, the 
way he delights to comfort, if we will let him. 

In both sorts, God’s uncomfortable and God's com- 
fortable comforting, the great secret is to catch his 
thought and work with him, To seize on the good 
and pleasant things that throng the world about these 
saddened hearts of ours, to catch up and build upon 
his promises, to plunge into life with quickened in- 
terest and love, to open the soul to that healing 
Presence, —these make the heart sing aloud with the 
Psalmist : 

** Bless Jehovah, O my soul, 

And all that is within me, bless his holy name; ... 

Who forgiveth all thine iniquities ; 

Whe healeth all thy diseases ; 

Who redeemeth thy life from destruction ; 

Who crowneth thee with loving-kindness and tender 

mercies ; 

Who satisfieth thy desire with good things, 

So that thy youth is renewed like the eagle’s!”’ 


Then we go forth to comfort our fellow-men ‘‘ through 


the comfort wherewith we ourselves are comforted of 
God.”’ 
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Our Duty to Work 
With Wrong-Doers 


There is a world of difference between personal 
responsibility for wrong- doing, and working with 
those who are doing wrong. The latter is a plain 
duty, so long as we live in a world where sin is per- 
mitted. Christ taught this, and we must recognize it 
if we would be of any service to him or to our fellows, 
Such questions as those that are raised in an interest- 
ing letter from a Manitoba reader must be considered 
in the light of this truth. 

Sometimes more complicated questions arise along the same 
line as that treated of under the heading of ‘* Store-Keeping 
Ethics "’ in your issue of January 19. 

Here is a Christian young man or woman who holds that 
the use of tobacco is quite un-Christian. Must such a one, to 
be consistent, resign the post of, say, accountant in a grocery 
firm that also handles tobacco ? 

Must such a postmaster refuse to make out money-orders 
that are certainly meant to pay for tobacco or liquor ? 

Must such a carpenter refuse to enter a bar-room when told 
by his employer to go and make a new counter in it? 

Must the church treasurer refuse to accept the ten-dollar 
bill given him by the local saloon-keeper and gambler “‘ for 
church er ida 

Must he also hand back on Monday morning the quarter. 
dollar that the aforesaid man or his wife put into the plate the 
previous evening ? 

Please help in these puzzling matters, which are far from 
being purely academic. 

There is no such thing as tainted money. It is the 
man back of the money who is tainted. The man who 
makes money wrongfully, or who gives it wrongfully, is 
himself injured ; but that is between himself and God, 
It not only would not be possible, but it would be wrong, 
for us to attempt to ascertain the source or the destination 
of every sum of money passing through our hands and 
then determine our handling of that money accord. 
ingly. The only question, in each case, is whether 
our receiving or paying out of any sum of money is 
in the line of our regular and rightful duty. It is a 
church treasurer's duty to receive any money which 
the donor has the legal right to give, and to pay out 
that money at the order of those under whose author- 
ity he works, whether he approves of the kind of 
organ or the style of communion cups or the particu- 
lar field of benevolence they designate, or not. If he 
comes to lose confidence in the judgment or morality 
of his church authorities, and cannot get them to see 
the right as he sees it, then he had better resign. But 
until he resigns, his duty is simple and direct, as in- 
dicated. A postmaster’s duty is exactly the same in 
principle ; and so is a bank-teller's. A banking clerk 
probably pays out or receives thousands of dollars of 
funds that are working for gamblers, drunkard-makers, 
and worse, week by week ; but it would be as wrong 


for him to decline to handle such funds even when he 
knew of their immediate use, as for him to shirk two 
hours of his regular duty a day. 
he said, «‘ Render therefore unto Czsar the things 
that are Czsar’s,"’ that that very money would proba- 
bly help to provide wine or licentiousness for some 
tax-gatherer or for the emperor himself. But he did 
not let that knowledge blind his hearers to their 
simple duty as good citizens. 

Yet every man has the privilege and the duty of 
choosing a business in which the immediate connec- 
tion with that which he knows to be wrong shall be 
ata minimum. If acarpenter’s employee found that 
his employer was making a specialty of bar-room 
fixtures and gambling outfits, it would seem to be 
time for him to look for a job that did not demand 
his chief labors for those ends, Ifa grocery clerk or 
bookkeeper knew that his store catered especially to 
a demand for ‘‘ choice family wines’* and tobacco, 
he could well believe that the Lord could use him 
better elsewhere. On the other hand, if such a clerk 
knew that his store and the head of his store stood for 
the type of honest dealing and Christian principle 
that Christ himself approves, and yet included in its 
business such an article as tobacco, it would by no 
means necessarily seem to be his duty to sever his 
connection with that establishment. For if it- would, 
then such a one must not ride in a trolley car run by 
a company of which the president uses tobacco, for 
he would be encouraging that man in that wrong 
habit, and furnishing him money to buy the harmful 
article. 

It is our duty to be where God calls us, and to be 
only where we can serve him best. In the course of 
that service in this world, we must work with men 
who do wrong,—men who do almost as much wrong, 
perhaps, as we ourselves. Christ worked with such 
men and used them before they were perfect. He 
will show us, with unmistakable plainness, where the 
line lies between our personal responsibility for wrong- 
doing and our necessary nearness to it. And he will 
keep us from ever stepping over that line, if we really 


want him to. 
3 2 
Pioneering for the Sabbath 


Such work as Peter and Paul and other stalwarts 
of the beginnings of Christianity in this world had to 
do, in revolutionizing whole communities in matters of 
Christian faith and practise, has yet to be done in 
many a section of our Christian land. Here, for ex- 
ample, is an earnest disciple laboring in a certain 
district of California where Sabbath-day rest is alniost 


Christ knew, when - 


“Who did Cain marry ?"’ 
- were you ?’’ was the suggestive retort. 
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an unknown quantity. But there is a Sunday-school 
there, and he has been called to its superintendency. 
What can he do, single-handed, for the Sabbath ? 
He states his probiem : 

B is but a typical Western town of from 800 to goo in- 
habitants, including Mexicans and Indians. It is quite a 
fruit-growing country, and the difficulty of Sunday laboring 
has to be met here. Quite a number of the professing Chris- 
tians (some parents of our scholars) work on Sundays during 
portions of the year, and this has a tendency to lower the 
child's respect for Sunday. If you can help me in this matter, 
I will be greatly obliged to you. 

God seems to have given this man an opportunity 
the like of which falls to few of us. If he will study 
God’s word on the Sabbath, he can become clear on 
one point: that God does not exempt certain parts of 
this earth from Sabbath-observance. If he will study 
the facts of farming and of general agricultural expe- 
rience, he can become equally clear on another point : 
that Sunday-labor is not necessary to practical suc- 
cess. This question was tested a year ago by the ex- 
perience of agricultural readers of The Sunday School 
Times, when conclusive evidence was published in 
this department from California, New Hampshire, 
Kentucky, Colorado, New York, Michigan, Iowa, and 
Ohio. With his own convictions clear, therefore, 
suppose this California pioneer should ask God to tell 
him which Christian man of his neighbors to go to for 
co-operation in putting God’s promise to the test- by 
honoring the Sabbath. Then let him lovingly and 
prayerfully win that man to a willingness to give up 
all Sunday-labor. What the result may be, among 
the children and grown people, Indians and Mexicans, 
of that community, will be limited only by the will- 
ingness of two such men to be used of God in this 
fight for His honor and for the blessing of which those 
people are now robbing themselves. The Editor is 
sure that other readers of the Times will gladly join 
in prayer for God’s guidance and blessing in the 
difficult but rich opportunity that confronts this Cali- 
fornia Sunday-school superintendent. 


=< 
Who Were the “ Sons of God”? 


As we go on this year in the study of Genesis we 
shall be repeatedly impressed with the fact that there 
are statements and references in this Book of Crea- 
tion, that we can no more understand, with complete- 
ness, than we can understand just how God created 
the heavens and the earth. Nor is it necessary that 
we should. But we can understand all that we need 
to, to follow the course of God's love in all that he 
did for the early dwellers on this planet. Here is a 
question concerning which the Bible gives no definite 
answer. It comes from a New York reader, who 
writes : 





A New York -minister said in his sermon last Sunday that 
the ‘‘sons of God*’ spoken of in the Book of Job, also in Gene- 
sis 6: 2, were the inhabitants of other worlds. Please give me 
your opinion. 

No hint of the populating of other material worlds, 
or of intercommunication between such other worlds 
and our earth, is apparent in the Bible. If God 
wanted us even to conjecture such a thing, it seems 
fair to suppose that he would have given us some 
reason to do so. But he does tell us that man was 
made in his image, and that woman was made from 
man. What more reasonable terms, then, should we 
expect to find, than the terms ‘‘sons of God’’ and 
‘«daughters of men’? ? Whether or not there was 
but a single pair created as were Adam and Eve, we 
are not told. As Professor Beecher said, in writing 
on the Lesson of January 13, ‘‘ That there was only 
one original pair, from whom all mankind are lineally 
descended, is not so explicitly taught in Genesis as 
many suppose. The following chapters certainly 
present to us one human pair, but a part of the pres- 
entation is that there are men and women somewhere 
for Cain and the other children of this pair to marry."’ 
The Bible uses the expression ‘‘sons of God*’ with 
striking significance in other passages both in the Old 
and the New Testament, when it refers the term to 
restored mankind,—restored again to righteousness 
and therefore -to God's image ; as in Hosea 1 : 10, 
John 1:12 (Old Version ‘‘sons,’* Revision ‘chil- 
dren’’), and Romans 8 : 14. 

The more important question for all of us to con- 
sider to-day is whether we, men and women alike, 
have laid hold on the loving Fatherhood of God 
through his Son, our Elder Brother Saviour. The 
answer to the other question is one upon which little 
depends, and at which we can only guess. Dr. 
Schauffler was once speaking to a mission audience 
when a rough-looking fellow called out defiantly, 
««] wasn’t at the wedding, 
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LESSON FOR MARCH 3 (Gen. 18: 16-33) 





Where Was Sodom? 


The Question Considered, with Striking Evidence as to the 
Manner of its Destruction, and how Lot’s Wife was Caught 


By G. Frederick Wright, D.D., LL.D. F.G.S.A. 
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CCORDING to the traditional view, Sodom was 
at the south end of the Dead Sea. But in re- 
‘cent years a number of eminent authorities? 
have maintained that Sodom was at the north end of 
the Dead Sea, in the vicinity of Jericho. Their argu- 
ment has mainly been drawn from incidental refer- 
ences in the scene (Genesis 13 : 1-13), describing the 
parting of Lot and Abram, and again in the account 
of Moses’ vision from Pisgah (Deut. 34 : 3). 

In the account of Abram and Lot, it is said that 
from Bethel they saw ‘all the Plain of the Jordan, 
that it was well watered everywhere, before Jehovah 
destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah.’’ The word here 
translated ‘‘plain’’ means ‘‘circle,’’ and well de- 
scribes the view which one has from Bethel of the 
plain about Jericho as he looks down the valley past 
Ai. But it seems to go beyond the text to assume 
that Sodom and Gomorrah were within that circle of 
vision, for it is said in Genesis 13 : 12 simply that Lot 
dwelt ‘‘in the cities of the Plain, and moved his tent as 
far as Sodom.,’’ In the vision of Moses, likewise, we 
have a very general and condensed description, in 
which it is said that he was shown ‘‘the Plain of the 
valley of Jericho the city of palm-trees, unto Zvar,"’ 
which, as we learn from Genesis 19 : 30, was not far 
from Sodom. It is true that from the traditional site 
of Pisgah the south end of the Dead Sea could not be 
seen. But we are by no means sure that the traditional 
site of Pisgah is the true site, or that the import of this 
language should be restricted to the points which are 
actually within the range of vision. 

The tendency at the present time is to return to the 
traditional view that Sodom and Gomorrah and the 
other cities of the valley of Siddim were at the south 
end of the Dead Sea.* This is supported by the fact 
that Jebel Usdum, the salt mountain at the southwest 
corner of the Dead Sea, still bears the name of Sodom, 
—‘‘ Usdum”’ being simply another form of the word. 
A still stronger argument, however, is drawn from the 
general topographical and geological conditions. In 
the first place, Zoar, to which Lot is said to have fled, 
was not far away. The most natural site for it is near 
the mouth of the Wady Kerak, which comes dpwn 
from Moab into the southern end of the Dead Sea ; 
and this city was ever afterwards spoken of as a 
Moabite city, which would not have been the case _if 
it had been at the north end of the sea. It is notable 
in Joshua 13 : 15-21, where the cities given to Reuben 
are enumerated, that, though the slopes of Pisgah are 
mentioned, Zoar is not mentioned. 

In the fourteenth chapter of Genesis, where the 
battle between Amraphel and his allies with Sodom 
and the other cities of the plain is described, the 
south end of the Dead Sea comes in logical order in 
the progress of their campaign, and special mention 
is made of the slime or bitumen pits which occurred 
in the valley, and evidently played an important part 
in the outcome of the battle, 

At the south end of the Dead Sea there is an 
extensive circle or plain which is better supplied with 
water for irrigation than is the region about Jericho, 
and. which, on the supposition of slight geological 
changes, may have been extremely fertile in ancient 
times ; while there are many indications of such 
fertility in the ruins that have been described by trav- 
elers about the mouth of the Kerak and other locali- 
ties near by. The description, therefore, of. the 
fertility of the region about Sodom may well have ap- 
plied to this region at the time of -Lot’s entrance 
into it. 


There are very persistent traditions that great * 


topographical changes took place around the south 
end of the Dead Sea in connection with the destruc- 
tion of Sodom and Gomorrah. The opinion hasbeen 
very universally prevalent among the earlier ‘ristor- 





' Among these are Sir G. Grove in Smith’s Bible Dictionary, article, 
*« Zoar ;"’ Canon Tristram, “‘ Land of Israel,”’ p. 354; Major Conder, 
«Tent Work,” p. 154, 207 ff.; Professor E. Fiuit® Hastings’ Bible 
Dictionary, article, “Sodom ’’ ; Dr. Selah Merrill, “‘ East of the Jor- 
dan,” and Sir William Dawson, “ Egypt and Syria,”’ p. 125. 

%See Dillmann, ‘Commentary on Genesis ’’ ; Edward Robinson, 
** Biblical Researches in Palestine,” vol. ii, p. 187 ff.; George Adam 
Smith, ‘* Historical Geography of the Holy Land,”’ p. sos ff. ; Blanck- 
enhorn,“ Zeitschrift des Deutschen Paldstina-Vereins, 1896, p. 53 ff. ; 
Baedeker-Socin, * Palestine,’’ pp. 3, 146; Buhl, “ Geographre des 
alten Paldstina.” 








ical writers that the site of Sodom and Gomorrah is 
beneath the waters of the Dead Sea. 
Geological investigations, so far from disproving 


‘these traditions, render them altogether possible and 


credible. There is a remarkable contrast between 
the depths of the north end of the Dead Sea and of 
the south end. Near the north end the depth de- 
scends to thirteen hundred feet, whereas for many 
miles out from the south end it is very shallow, so 
that at low water a ford exists and is occasionally 
used from the north end of the salt mountain across 
to El Lisan, 

The precipitous salt cliffs of Jebel Usdum which 
border the southwest corner of the Dead Sea would 
indicate that in comparatively recent times there had 
been an abrupt subsidence of a good many feet in 
the bottom of the Dead Sea at that end. 

Such subsidences of limited areas of land in 
connection with earthquakes are by no means un- 
common. In 1819 an area of two thousand square 
miles about the delta of the Indus sank beneath the 
level of the sea, so that the tops of the houses were 
barely seen above the water. A smaller area in the 
delta of the Selenga River sank during the last cen- 
tury beneath the waters of Lake Baikal. Professor 
R. S. Tarr of Cornell University has recently de- 
scribed the effect of an earthquake on the shores of 
Alaska, in which there was a change of level of forty- 
seven feet. 

The valley of the Jordan and the Dead Sea lies 


_ along what Humboldt called the most remarkable ex- 


isting ‘‘fault,’’ or fracture, in the earth’s crust. While 
the mountains of Moab have been elevated, the rocks 
beneath the valley of the Jordan and the Dead Sea 
have been depressed along this fracture to the extent 
of several thousand feet. This shows a weakness in 
the crust of the earth along this line where disloca- 
tions have been taking place for a long geological 
period extending down to the present time. Every 
one of these dislocations has been connected with an 
earthquake, while earthquakes are known to have 
been of frequent occurrence in this region in historic 
times. 

Large masses of bitumen from time to time rise 
from the bottom of the south end of the lake and are 
washed upon the shore. According to the historical 
accounts, these occurrences were much more frequent 
in early times than they are now. All this indicates 
that there has here been a recent submergence of the 
land surface on which bitumen had accumulated as a 
by-product of effusions of petroleum, 

As the account of the destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah so accurately and forcibly describes what 
would occur in connection with an eruption of gas and 
oil which had by some means been ignited, the 
southern end of the Dead Sea would seem to be the 
most likely place for such an occurrence. Single oil- 
wells at Baku, on the Caspian Sea, have been known 
for some time to penetrate reservoirs of gas and oil 
which are under such pressure as to pour forth one 
hundred thousand barrels aday. Such is the force of 
the pressure that the inflammable material is thrown 
up several hundred feet into the air to descend in 
showers upon the region for miles around. The roofs 
of the houses drip with petroleum, while it accumu- 
lates for a depth of two or three feet in the streets, 
and floods the parlors in the lower sections of the 
area. Occasionally three such wells are ignited at 
once, producing a scene of the most appalling char- 
acter, and reproducing that which Abram is said to 
have beheld from the heights of Hebron, when ‘‘he 
looked toward Sodom and Gomorrah and toward all 
the land of the plain, and lo the smoke of the land 
went up as the smoke of a furnace.’’ Geologists agree 
that the south end of the Dead Sea supplies all the 
conditions for the occasional occurrence of some such 
scene ; while Abram’s vision would take in the south 
end equally with the north end. 

Simple reference to Lot's wife as having become a 
pillar of salt brings vividly to mind what might easily 
occur in that locality in connection with such a 
catastrophe as it describes. The word ‘pillar’’ is 
more specific than is required’ in a translation. 
‘*Mound'’ might more nearly represent the fact. In 
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‘ connection with such an earthquake as probably re- 


leased and ignited the pent-up stores of inflammable 
material underneath the plain there would naturally 
have been eruptions of the salty slime abounding in 
the region, by one of which Lot's wife could easily 
have been overwhelmed. 

From every point of view much light is shed upon 
this simple and striking narrative by recent study of 
the geological conditions of the whole region: » The 


. surrounding rocks are those which. exude petroleum 


to produce the inflammable materials employed in the 


. destruction of the cities. The great- Jordan ‘* fault'’ 


is the most natural place for the occurrence of such 
earth. movements as would release the destructive 
forces described. The circle about the south end of 
the Dead Sea still supports a considerable population, 
and very clearly was once far more populous than 
new. Altogether there here occurs a fresh illustration 
of the fact that the Land and the Book have been 
fitted te each other by a design which makes each the 
spensor of the other. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE, OHIO, 


Se 
“vie” 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D. D. 


N MY way from a little ‘‘watering-place’’ on 
the Devonshire coast to London I changed 
cars at Barnstaple, and nothing could have 

been farther from my thoughts than meeting anything 
of interest in the depot of that rural English town. 
While wandering up and down the platform of the 
depot aimlessly, I saw, however, something that I 
hope I never shall forget. A half-breed shepherd 
dog was pacing back and forth, apparently as list- 
lessly as I, and, on his back—I gasped and stared ! 
Around his body there was strapped a saddle. On 
that saddle was a box. In that box a slit for coins, 
and printed on its side these words : 





“VIC,” 
Collector 
L. and S. W. R. R. 


Servan.s’ Orphanage 











Having deposited my contribution in a sort of stupor 
of surprise, I asked a ‘‘ porter’’ what it meant, and 
he referred me to the station-master, owner of the 
dog, a finer specimen of manhood I have seldom 
seen—a ruddy-cheeked, bright-eyed, well set up, and 
sturdy Englishman. 

‘It was this way,’’ he said, in answer to my in- 
quiries, ‘‘a woman brought the dorg down to Barn- 
staple to 'ave’im killed, and I took ’im hoff ‘er 
‘ands. ’Avin’ saved ’is life, I says to myself, ‘turn 
about's fair play,’ and so I 'ad this saddle made, and 
put a contribution box honto it, and sent ’im out to 
beg for the poor children of the horphanage."’ 

‘«But does he really get any money ?”’ 

**] should say. I ‘aven’t ’ad ’im so very long, 
and ’ees collected twenty-seven pounds, ’aven't ye, 
Vic, good old dog ?"’ (patting his head with a tender 
hand). 

‘*And have thieves never opened the box and 
stolen the contents ?'’ 

‘¢ Hi should like to see '’em try. ’Ee knows—don’'t 
you, Vic? ‘Ee seems to'’ave a sense of ’is mis- 
sion.’ 

‘It must be an awful handicap among the other 
dogs.”’ 

‘*Not a bit of it. Many a fight ees ‘ad, and I 
never saw ‘im licked."’ 

{ had been traveling for four months through Spain, 
Italy, Switzerland, France, and England. I had seen 
all sorts of ruins, cathedrals, pictures, statues, moun- 
tains, glaciers, and I know not what, but this collie 
dog, with his saddle and contribution box, had topped 
them all. When my train pulled out I cast more 
lingering, longing looks behind than at the Colosseum 
or Mont Blanc, but why it was that he had moved 
me so I could not tell. Of course he did not have 
the slightest notion what the box was for. He did 
not wear it willingly, and no doubt it often made him 
mad. The notion of his being the . philanthropist I 
first had thought was utterly absurd. I realized that 





I had simply read into the dog’s heart and mind the 
feelings and the thoughts of man.. 

And yet the beauty of the Master's soul shone 
through the soul (what else ?) of the dog. 


«« There is 
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love somewhere,"’ is the first thought of the observer 
when he sees Vic and his box, and, although his 
discovery that it is not in the bosom of the dog, but 
the man, is an afterthought, still he has seen a revela- 
tion of that divine emotion which is the sublime secret 
of the universe. 

And I think it was the vision of another something, 
even though it was an unconscious something, conse- 
crated to a sacred mission, which moved me so. Is 
it not this that stirs our souls when we behold flowers 
blooming in the chambers of invalids, water-wheels 
grinding the corn and the wheat, steamships bear- 
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ing their burdens so buoyantly over the sea, sun and 
stars and moon all shining so gloriously up in the 
sky? 

And is it not the supreme business of man to press 
everything, conscious or unconscious, upon which he 
can lay his conquering hand, into this service? 

This good station-mastet had done with his dog 
Vic what you and I ought to do with our horses and 
cows, our houses and lands, our stocks and our bonds, 
our stores and our shops,—saddle and set them to 
work for God and for man. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
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Willis Judson Beecher—An Appreciation 
By the Rev. Henry Nelson Bullard, Ph.D. 


N EVERY age writers along 
theological lines have been 
easily divided into two 

classes, those who have written 
according to accepted rules of 
scholarship, and those who have 
written dogmatically without 
appreciating their opponents’ 
opinions highly enough to meet 
their arguments. This division 
is not limited to either the con- 
servatives or the liberals in 
any of the great movements of 
thought. In the last half cen- 
tury the party of the higher 
critics has claimed the author- 
ity of scientific research and scholarship in the 
study of the Bible. The fact cannot be denied that 
the majority of books and articles in the recent past 
which have been written in such a way as to attract 
young men by their methods have been the work of a 
group of men, mostly young, in the ranks of the very 
liberal. These men have become conspicuous, and 
by their attitude on the biblical problems have stood 
together. Until very recently almost all the writing 
on the other side has not appealed to this generation 
as fair or scholarly. To-day the two extremes are 
losing control, and a progressive conservatism is meet- 
ing claims of a critical method that has been reduced 
to an absurdity, and also of the methodless attitude 
which simply reiterates opinions and offers no proof. 

This new condition is due not so much to the 
awakening of a good many young men to the absurd- 
ity of both extremes as to the leadership of several 
wise men who through many years have been quietly 
but carefully laying the foundation for this movement. 
Prominent among these is Professor Beecher of Auburn 
Theological Seminary. The very fact of his thirty- 
five years of service in the Department of Old Testa- 
ment Literature and Criticism in a seminary of the 
standing of Auburn would go far to prove a claim to 
scholarship. Though others have written many books 
while his name appears upon the title-pages of few is 
no proof to the contrary, for scholarship is not judged 
by quantity but by quality. The magazines of vari- 
ous name can offer their tribute, and those who read 
week by week The Sunday School Times would need 
many arguments to offset the value of his critical 
notes on the Old Testament lessons. It would be 
easy to multiply proofs of the general estimate of his 
scholarship. What he writes and what he says carry 
their own flavor of scholarship. Along with this im- 
pression of scholarship it is possible to find, by closer 
acquaintance with the man and his work, the ele- 
ments which have insured his success as a scholar 
and a teacher. 

The three most important characteristics of his 
scholarship are not over common in these days. They 
are (1) a carefulness of statement, both in expressing 
his own views and in estimating the position of 
others ; (2) a clear sense of humor, both in use and 
in appreciation ; (3) evident originality in all his 
work. 

A large share of the present uncertainty in attitude 
toward the Bible is due to misunderstanding of the 
position of others. The cause of this is to be found 
very often in a lack of carefulness of statement. In- 
stances are in every mind. It is for this reason that 
so large a part of the much heralded Encyclopedia 
Biblica is already discarded. It is also the reason for 
a good deal of the impatience of some people with 
the statements of conservative writers. Nothing is 
gained in discussions of importance by the hasty utter- 


Showing the recent and present condi- 
tions in the field of Old Testament schol- 
arship and investigation, and revealing 
clearly, as seen by one who knows him 
well, why Professor Beecher commands 
the respect of both the liberal and the 
conservative scholars. 
fact that during the entire present year 
the International Lessons are from the Old 
Testament, this sketch of the man who 
is guiding readers of the Times every 
week in their Sunday-school study is of 
significant interest. 


ance of half-developed theories 
or careless refutation. That is 
not scholarship. A great rea- 
son for the authority of Dr. 
Beecher as a teacher and writer 
can be traced to what is one of 
his most marked characteris- 
tics, a carefulness of statement. 
This is to be noticed in his atti- 
tude towards others. As an 
illustration, one of the semi- 
nary students approached him 
with a question that had come 
in reading a new book by one 
of the leaders in the present 
movement for popularizing the 
results of the disintegrating type of biblical criti- 
cism. 

The question was put something like this: ‘Dr. 
Beecher, do you think Dr. Blank’s explanation of the 
incidents when David numbered Israel can be right ?”’ 

The reply was like this : ‘I do not remember just 
how Dr. Blank states the matter, as it is some time 
since I read it, but my conviction is, that wherever 
Dr. Blank flatly contradicts Scripture, Dr. Blank is 
wrong."’ 

Such an answer is more convincing than the flip- 
pant way in which many of the statements of these 
widely read writers are treated quite often, The same 
attitude can be illustrated by an answer to a question 
as to the date of the book of Daniel. The class had 
been reading the Aramaic portion of the book of 
Daniel. ‘‘1I have not read the apocalyptic portion of 
the book in quite a while, but my impression then, 
and I do not think a re-reading of those chapters will 
change that impression, was that there is no necessity 
for the late date of the book.’’ 

We shall show a little later how this carefulness 
of statement adds to the authority of his construc- 
tive work. The important bearing in this connec- 
tion is that this attitude is not characteristic of the 
bulk of scholars to-day, on either side of the line. 
Too many books are being published just for the rep- 
utation of a writer. Especially along lines of con- 
troversy we need more carefulness in studying the 
issue and the bearing of the questions under discus- 
sion, and more carefulness in constructive work. It 
is in just this way that Dr. Beecher proves his posses- 
sion of a high type of scholarship which he is far too 
modest to claim. 

Another individual trait is the clear sense of humor 
which is not an invariable characteristic of the Old 
Testament scholars of to-day. Its lack has led to 
many unfortunate outbursts of misunderstanding. 
Any one who has met Dr. Beecher in the class-room 
needs no illustration of his insight into the suggestive 
humor so easily found by a few, and so fully hidden 
from the many. AA fine illustration may be found in 
‘«The Prophets and the Promise’’ where a descrip- 
tion is given of the time when Saul is found among 
the prophets. Dr. Beecher says: ‘I have already 
indicated the opinion that we have here an account of 
outdoor religious services, differing, of course, from 
anything that could occur in our time, as that time 
differed from ours in everything, and yet properly 
analogous to such services as might now be held by a 
corps of the Salvation Army, or by the Young Men's 
Christian Association. The remarks that are repre- 
sented to have been made by the people imply that 
they were familiar with such services by the prophets. 
They recognized the fact that Saul belonged to a 
worldly-minded family not given to participating in 
evangelistic meetings."’ That last sentence is a fine 


In view of the 
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illustration of real humor in expression. For humor 
not alone brings a smile but impresses a fact. The 
scene in which Saul takes part is pictured very viv- 
idly, and at the same time more truly than by the 
plain statement. It would not be hard to quote or 
recall other illustrations of the same kind. Both in 
class-room and on the printed page the humor of the 
schdlar, is in this case one of the keenest darts with 
which he wings his message. 

The highest characteristic of the scholar is original- 
ity. For this very reason itis not to be found every 
day. To judge by the books that are being pub- 
lished in such profusion in fields of Old Testament 
criticism, the majority of the writers and teachers are 
compilers and not original scholars. This distinction 
is not invidious, as there is not so large a field for 
original work as for interpretation, restatement and 
development. But more important books and arti- 
cles have been written in the past few years on the 
side of the newer criticism than along traditional lines, 
Of these very few are original. The same can be said 
on the other side. Almost all that is written is only 
saying the same thing over again, putting it in new 
shape, often in more satisfactory form, but nothing 
new of any importance. 

In view of this prevailing condition, it is a 
noticeable characteristic of Dr. Beecher’s work that 
everything he writes is his own, whether it is said for 
the first time, or is an old and familiar thought re- 
stated. This can be made clearest by an illustration. 
Let us suppose a book is to be written on Daniel. 
The typical scholar of to-day will gather around him 
everything written on the subject of any account. 


Starting his research with more or less bias towards 


a certain point of view, he weighs opinions and evi- 
dence and theories and settles upon his attitude. 
His thorough reading through the literature of the sub- 
ject probably modifies his view considerably, at least 
in details. The book works itself out along the line 
decided upon and at last is finished. It is a fine work, 
the style is picturesque, the treatment thorough and 
up-to-date. Itisavery satisfactory study of problems 
and theories, with a careful and consistent drawing of 
conclusions. 

But let us imagine Professor Beecher writing his 
book on Daniel. First he makes a thorough study 
of the Hebrew and Aramaic text. He studies the 
contemporary sources, the historical references and 
setting. He works out the scheme of his undertak- 
ing and develops it in its details. Then with his 
book practically finished he gathers round him the 
books of others and studies their treatment along 
with his. If new questions are brought up he goes 
back over his work in the light of the new possi- 
bilities and if any changes prove necessary he 
works it all out again, and so till the book approves 
itself as finished. The finished book would be his 
own in every word, no matter how much it might 
have been changed in the process of development. 
His conclusions would not be due to the balancing of 
the conclusions of others, but would be his own, 
thought out and studied out by himself, checked off 
by those of others, but the result wholly the product 
of his own study. This program might not always be 
carried out exactly, as much of the checking off might 
follow more closely the working out of certain parts of 
the writing, but the careful, personal research is char- 
acteristic of Dr.Beecher. The chief result is an au- 
thority of statement lacking in much that is written so 
readily in these days. Naturally this method has les- 
sened the amount of his formal writing. A few books 
and a considerable number of articles in the magazines 
may not compare favorably with the size of the biblio- 
graphies that may be compiled for other writers of to- 
day. But this very carefulness of statement, and the 
long continued personal research, give a quality to 
what he writes that explains the popularity of his les- 
son expositions in The Sunday School Times, his arti- 
cles and books, and the lasting effects of his class- 
room teaching. 

The personality-of the man has, of course, much to 
do with his development as a scholar, but in connec- 
tion with the ¢elebration of so longa term of service 
an appreciation of his scholarship is more fitting. 
Just the reading of his latest book, or a visit in his 
class-room, is not enough to convince a stranger of a 
scholarship far above the average, but to his friends 
and disciples such characteristics as those here hinted 
at placehim among the leaders of the real scholars 
in the field of Old Testament study. His long ser- 
vice has stamped its impress very widely, and a long 
continuance of his work through years to come will 
bring to bear the power of his ripened scholarship on 
the solving of the problems that are crying for solu- 
tion. 

Movunp City, Mo. 
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LESSON FOR MARCH 3 (Gen. 18: 16-33) 
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Gen. 18 ¢ 16-33. 


Golden Text: They ought always to pray, and not to faint.—Luke 18:1 


LESSON 9. MARCH 3. ABRAHAM PLEADING FOR SODOM 


(Read the chapter.) Memory verses: 23-26 














COMMON VERSION 


16 And the men rose up from thence, and 
looked toward Sodom: and Abraham went 
with them to bring them on the way. 

17 And the LORD said, Shall I hide from 
Abraha.a the thing which I do ; 

18 Seeing that Abraham shall surely become 
a great and mighty nation, and all the nations 
of the earth shall be blessed in him ? 

19 For I know him, that he will command 
his children and his household after him, and 
they shall keep the way of the LORD, to do 
— and judgment; that the LORD may 

ring upon Abraham that which he hath 
spoken of him. 

20 Ana the LORD said, Because the cry of 
Sodom and Gomorrah is great, and because 
their sin is very grievous ; 

21 I will go down now, and see whether 
they have done altogether according to the 
cry of it, which is come unto me; and if not, 
I will know. 

22 And the men turned their faces from 
thence, and went toward Sodom: but Abra- 
ham stood yet before the LORD. 

23 § And Abraham drew near, and said, 
Wilt thou also destroy the righteous with the 
wicked ? 

24 Peradventure there be fifty righteous 
within the city: wilt thou also destroy and 
not spare the place for the fifty righteous that 
_are therein ? 

25 That be far from thee to do after this 
manner, to slay the righteous with the wicked ; 
and that the righteous should be as the wicked, 
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AMERICAN REVISION 


16 And the men rose up from thence, and 
looked toward Sodom: and Abraham went 
with them to bring them on the way. 17 And 
Jehovah said, Shall I hide from Abraham that 
which I do; 18 seeing that Abraham shall 
surely become a great and mighty nation, and 
all the nations of the earth shall be blessed in 
him? 19 For I have known him, to the end 
that he may command his children and his 
household after him, that they may keep the 
way of Jehovah, to do righteousness and jus- 
tice ; to the end that Jehovah may bring upon 
Abraham that which he hath spoken of him. 
20 And Jehovah said, } Because the cry of 
Sodom and Gomorrah is great, and ! because 
their sin is very grievous; 2% I will go down 
now, and see whether they have done alto- 
gether according to the cry of it, which is 
come unto me; and if not, I will know. 

22 And the men turned from thence, and 
went toward Sodem : but Abraham stood yet 
before Jehovah. 23 And Abraham drew near, 
and said, Wilt thou consume the righteous 
with the wicked ? 24 Peradventure there are 
fifty righteous within the city: wilt thou con- 
sume and not spare the place for the fifty 
righteous that are therein? 25 That be far 
from thee to do after this manner, to slay the 
righteous with the wicked, that so the righteous 
should be as the wicked; that be far from 
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that be far from thee; Shall not the Judge of 
all the earth do right ? 

26 And the LorD said, If I find in Sodom 
fifty righteous within the city, then I will spare 
all the place for their sakes. 

27 And Abraham answered and said, Be- 
hold now, I have taken upon me to speak unto 
the Lord, which am du¢ dust and ashes : 

28 Peradventure there shall lack five of the 
fifty righteous: wilt thou destroy all the city 
for Jack of five? And he said, If I find there 
forty and five, I wiil not destroy 77. 

29 And he spake unto him yet again, and 
said, Peradventure there shall be forty found 
there. And he said, I will not do 7¢ for forty’s 
sake. 

30 And he said unto him, Oh let not the 
Lord be angry, and I will speak: Peradven- 
ture there shall thirty be found there. And he 
said, I will not do #¢, if I find thirty there. 

31 And he said, Behold now, I have taken 
upon me to speak unto the Lord: Peradven- 
ture there shalt be twenty found there. And 
he said, I will not destroy 7¢ for twenty's sake. 

32 And he said, Oh let not the Lord be 
angry, and I will speak yet but this once: Per- 
adventure ten shall be found there. And he 
said, I will not destroy 7¢ for ten's sake. 

33 And the LORD went his way, as soon as 
he had left communing with Abraham: and 
Abraham returned unto his place. ‘ 
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thee: shall not the Judge of all the earth do 
right? 26 And Jehovah said, If I find in 
Sodom fifty righteous within the city, then I 
will spare all the place for theirsake. 27 And 
Abraham answered and said, Behold now, I 
have taken upon me to speak unto the Lord, 
who am but dust and ashes: 28 peradventure 
there shall lack five of the fifty righteous : wilt 
thou destroy all the city for lack of five? And 
he said, [ wili not destroy it, if I find there 
forty and five. 29 And he spake unto him 
yet again, and said, Peradventure there shall 
be forty found there. And he said, I will not 
do it for the forty’s sake. 30 And he said, 
Oh let not the Lord be angry. and I will 
speak: peradventure there shall thirty be 
found there. And he said, I will-not do it, if 
I find thirty there. 31 And he said, Behold 
now, I have taken upon me to speak unto the 
Lord: peradventure there shall be twenty 
found there. And he said, I will not destro 

it for the twenty's sake. 32 And he said, Oh 
let not the Lord be angry, and I will speak 
vet but this once : peradventure ten shall be 
found there. And he said, I will not destroy 
it for the ten’s sake. 33 And Jehovah went 
his way, as soon as he had left off communing 
with Abraham: and Abraham returned unto 
his place. 
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The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


- HE railroad from Cripple Creek to Colorado 
Springs drops more than four thousand feet 
in forty miles. All along the line are signs 

marked ‘ Derailing Switch.’ I asked the conductor 

the meaning.” Go on with the description of this 
railroading device, as given in the first paragraph of 
the third Illustration of the ‘‘ Round-Table”; then 

abruptly ask your cfass what they think of such a 

plan,—the deliberate destroying of a train-load of 

people. It will make your question more effective 
if you refrain at first, in using the illustration, from 
saying anything about the ‘* whole train-load of people 
below,” and about its being ‘better to destroy one 
train than two.” Save that explanation until later, 
after the class is perhaps pretty well stirred up over 

the outrage of such a device! ° 

That would be one way of beginning the teaching 
of this lesson, leading up to the ‘‘ derailing switch” 
destruction of Sodom. Another way to begin, witha 
class that knows beforehand the general facts of the 
lesson, would be to ask ‘‘ Why did Abraham stop 
praying when he did?” Or, ‘* Why did Abraham 
want Sodom saved?” Neither of these questions 
can be answered with a ‘‘ yes” ora ‘‘no,” which is 
one thing in their favor; and there is more than one 
possible answer to each,—another element which 
should set minds to work. In asking a question of 
your class, never put it in such form, or in such tone 
of voice, that your answer to the question is appar- 
ent. And often, when using such questions as these 
at the start, it is well to refrain from telling the class 
your opinion until at the close of the study period; 
or, better still, help the class to work out the correct 
answer for themselves, little by little, during the 
period, so that any answer from you will be un- 
necessary. 

But whatever you do, whether you use either of 
these ways of beginning your class-teaching, s/udy 
and plan carefully your beginning, always. It is 
a critical time of the whole lesson period. It is 
the time when the success or failure of the-whole 
lesson is often determined. And never begin ,with 
a commonplace question or remark about ‘‘ our les- 
son for to-day.” Don’t begin as your pupils expect 
you to begin. Begin with something in which they 
are already interested, or will be interested as soon 
as you speak of it. 

It will be well to include the general material of 
Genesis 18 and 1g: 12-29 in this lesson, which is our 
only opportunity this year to study the entire Sodom 
incident. Who were the three men that appeared. at 
Abraham’s tent-door ? Professor Beecher comments 
on this (fifth paragraph, ‘‘ Persons”). What of the 
Oriental custom of going with departing guests on 
their way? Mrs. Howie tells of her own experiences 
in this line (first paragraph). Finally Abraham and 
Jehovah are alone together. Is there anything in 
the account of Jehovah here that should puzzle or 
disturb us? Why should God have had to ** go-and 
see” whether the report of Sodom was true? This 
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is touched upon by Professor Beecher (on vs. 20-21), 
Professor Sanders (fourth paragraph), Mr. Gordon 
(fourth paragraph). ‘God's way of saying it our 
way,” is Mr. Ridgway’s common-sense definition of 
‘* anthropomorphism.”’ 

God’s soliloquy gives us. what Professor Sanders 
calls ‘‘one of the great verses of the Bible,”—Gene- 
sis 18:19. Study that verse to see why. What a 
perfect circle God’s plans and man’s plans make 
when they are properly interlocked ! God helps 
Abraham so that Abraham may do right : Abraham 
does right so that God may help him. Abraham 
needs God and God needs Abraham. Without God, 
Abraham could not have kept God’s ‘‘way.” But 
God could not do as-he wanted to do, without Abra- 
ham’s co-operation. Unless Abraham fad kept 
God's .‘‘ way,” God could not have brought upon 





The Mystery Box 


‘The names of all who are entitled to mention in 
the Honor Roll of December-February (inclusive), 
should be sent to the Editor at once. The Mys- 
tery Box leaflet will be sent to any ane upon request, 








Occasionally the answers to questions asked here 
will be found in the lesson text or elsewhere in the 
Bible, Answers to all the other questions can be 
Jound in the lesson articles, or in the italic sen- 
léences between articles, in this tssue. 


1. What did God do for *‘ the father of nobody’s 
children ’? ? 
2. How did Christ turn men’s thoughts back to 
Abraham ? 
3. Where in the Bible do we find an intercession 
of Moses? 
4. By what trees did Abraham’s three visitors 
appear to him? 
5. What is.the first prayer recorded in the Bible ? 
-6. On what occasion did God save a ship for Paul ? 
7.. How did Lot risk his life even after he had 
been warned of the destruction of Sodom ? 
8. How do Orientais to-day treat important 
visitors ? 
9. How much time elapsed between the last les- 
son and this? 
1o. How many years had passed since God’s 
voice first came to Abram in Chaldea? 
11. Who wrote the words of the Golden Text? 
12. What is called ‘* the great lime-light Psalm *’ ? 
13. Tell how the people of a certain city in France 
were once saved from destruction. 
14. How did God once answer prayer for a boys’ 
school.in Vienna ? 
15. Give some of the secrets of Abraham’s power 
in. prayer ? 











Abraham, and through him to all the world, ‘ that 
which he hath spoken of him.” Yet some folks say 
that God has no‘‘plans”! The definite plan here 
‘*spoken of’ by Jehovah, and in operation from the 
moment the gates of the Garden of Eden were closed, 
is ‘‘ the one idea most emphasized in the book of Gene- 
esis,” says Professor Beecher on verse 18, as it is the 
dominant note of the entire Bible : the blessing or all 
mankind through the Second Adam, born of achosen 
race, whoshould undo the work of the first Adam. 

The prayer incident is the pivotal part of all. Here 
you come again to the two questions that were sug- 
gested for the opening. Here you have a rich oppor- 
tunity for the study of prayer—great prayer, such as 
we all need to know and to use. Get your pupils to 
discover for themselves some of its characteristics, — 
the secrets of Abraham’s communion with God. Mr. 
Gobiet’s very suggestive study, on page 83, will 
help you. Mr. Foster tells how he handled it with a 
group of restless boys,—it will encourage you to 
read of his frankly-confessed difficulties. Dr. Dun- 
ning suggests some of the elements of effective 
prayer (second and fourth paragraphs),— and Mr. 
Gordon’s entire article is a richly revealing study of 
prayer. Some of the writers make the interesting 
suggestion that Abraham's prayer and Lot’s prayer 
(Gen. Ig : 18-20) be contrasted. 

It has often been noted that Abraham stopped be- 
fore God did, and it has been suggested that if Abra- 
ham had kept on asking, God might have saved 
Sodom for the sake of one man alone. Perhaps so. 
But is it not better to believe that Abraham was a 
man who knew when to stop, and what zo/ to ask 
for, and that in that very fact lay Abraham’s pre- 
vailing power in prayer? God has promised that 
whatsoever we ask for in Christ’s name we shall re- 
ceive; for he knows that one who is living in Christ 
will not ask unconditionally for that which he ought 
not tou have. Abraham was living in oneness with 
God, and in the Christ-spirit. There is striking evi- 
dence of this in the passages that Dr. Dunning cites 
in his third paragraph. One who thus lives, learns 
to know what God wants him to pray for, and he in- 
curs none of the perils of prayer by insisting on God’s 
answer to wrongly-persistent prayer. Abraham’s 
prayer was controlled by God’s spirit, filled with per- 
fect confidence in God, but with none of that impor- 
tunity which implies distrust of God's love, and 
which Jesus showed, in the chapter from which the 
Golden Text is taken, is exactly the opposite of the 
right spirit in prayer. 

Abraham’s prayer triumphed, in every best sense. 
It brought him closer to God; Lot was saved; God's 
will in obliterating the death-dealing sin-spots was 
not blocked. Sodom and Gomorrah had to be turned 
aside by the derailing -switch, and that was the most 
loving thing God could do for the men within, and the 
men outside, those cities. 


Light Gleams from the Lesson Writers 
Where was Sodom? How was it destroyed? How 
was Lot’s wife caugut? Professor G. Frederick Wright 
considers these questions on page 79. 
Abraham’s interest in Sodom was so un-Oriental that 
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the story could not have been invented by any Oriental. 
That interest must have been inspired by communion with 
God (Howie, 2). 

A striking arithemetical proof of how faith grows by ex- 
ercise (Ridgway, next to last paragraph). 

The peril of being burdened by baggage in the race for 
immortality (Illustrations, 2). 

Lot’s responsibility for Sodom’s sin (Illustrations, last). 

The place of intercessory prayer in missions (Pierson). 

One reason why Abraham was interested in Sodom; he 
had done something for it,—-risked his life (Pierson, 3). 

A telephone-illustration of the difference between pray- 
img an saying our prayers (Foster, 5). 

An inviting presentation of the teaching materiai we 
must have in hand (Dunning, 1). 

The pedigree of mighty intercession (Gordon, 1). 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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You can never move heaven until your own heart 
és moved. 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D., LL.D. 


How to Locate this Lesson 


IME.—Fourteen years or more after the events of 
the last lesson. Perhaps 1904 B.C. The affair 
of Hagar and Ishmael intervened, and Ishmael 

was now thirteen years old (Gen. 16: 3, 16; 17: 1, 
24, 25). 

Such unions as that of Abram and Hagar are ex- 
pressly provided for in the laws of Abram’s great con- 
temporary Hammurabi. There was no licentiousness 
init. But the narrative, by indicating its disastrous 
results, virtually pronounces condemnation on even 
so sober a violation of the principle of monogamy. 

A few days or weeks before the incident that con- 
stitutes the lesson the covenant of circumcision had 
been established (Gen. 17). Jehovah entered into 
that covenant under the name El-shaddai, God al- 
mighty (Gen. 17: 1). Compare his revelations of him- 
self as El-elyon, El-roi, El-olam, etc. (Gen. 14: 20, 22; 
16: 13; 21: 33), God most high, God all-seeing, God 
eternal. In that covenant he had changed Abram’s 
name to Abraham, and had promised that Isaac 
should be born when Abraham should be one hundred 
years old (Gen. 17: 17, 21) and he repeated this prom- 
ise in the theophany with which the lesson is con- 
nected (Gen. 18: 10, 14). Lot, meanwhile, had aban- 
doned the tent life, and become a resident in the city 
of Sodom. 

Place.—-A summit near Hebron, where one might 
look off into the Jordan valley (Gen. 18: 1, 16). 
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Persons— Abraham and three ‘‘men” who suddenly 
became visible to him near his tent (18: 2). In the 
course of the narrative it becomes evident that one of 
the men is Jehovah in human form (Gen. 18: 10, 13, 
17, etc.), while the other two are the angels that 
saved Lot from Sodom (Gen. 19: 1). 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verses 16-17.—7o bring them on the way: An act 
of courtesy to distinguished guests.—/ehovah: One 
of the three persons in human form (comp. vs. 2, 10, 
13, 14). 

Verses 18-19.—A// the nations of the earth shall 
be blessed in him: The idea of God's blessing 
mankind through Abraham is the one idea most em- 

Ihasized in the book of Genesis. Besides being taught 
in other ways it is five times repeated as a formula 
oe 3; 18: 18; 22: 18; 26: 4; 28: 14).—J/ have known 

im, te the end that he may command his children: 
Abraham’s commanding his descendants to keep the 
way of Jehovah is not here spoken of as the ground 
of Jehovah's favor to him, but as the result of Jeho- 
vah’s having taken knowledge of him.—7Zo the end 
that Jehovah may bring: Yet their keeping Jeho- 
vah’s ways is the condition and the means of his 
bestowing the promised blessing. 

Verses 20-21.— Jehovah speaks anthropomorphically 
(as though he were a man) of his relations to Sodom. 
He will not condemn Sodom unheard.—/ wi// go 
down : The representation is that Jehovah went down, 
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as an earthly sovereign might, in the person of the 
two angels who acted in hisname. *° 

Verse 22.—Abraham stood yet before Jehovah: 
God requires a cringing attitude from no man. It is 
proper that we bow down before him, conscious of 
our unworthiness; but it is also proper that we stand 
upright before him, conscious of the companionship to 
which he invites us. 

Verses 23-25.— W#lt thou consume, etc.: Abraham 
has no fear of being counted rebellious for telling just 
how the matter seems to him.— Fifty righteous : Not 
‘fifty innocent.” Abraham bases his appeal solely 
on the divine justice, not on the divine compassion, 


oe 
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We have no means for ge | what he might have 
said if he had spoken in behalf of the hundreds of 
unoffending little children who were in the five cities. 
As Abraham here uses the term, a righteous person 
is one who has positive character, and who is entitled 
to the divine approval. Though his title be solely by 
free grace, it is none the less a title. He has rights 
under it, and may claim them.— The Judge of ali the 
earth: Abraham is a genuine monotheist; to him Je- 
hovah is the one universal God.—Do right: That 
which is judicially correct. The adjective is from the 
same stem with the noun Judge. 
AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


-_ 


A Quiet Talk on Prayer 


By S. D. 


VERY man is tested by God. It is a bit of God’s 
love. Itis fora purpose. He gives every man 
an opportunity to show his faithful devotion, 

and gives him too the opportunity through the testing 
to be growing sinewy. So the man learns to stand 
shee tests. He can carry burdens without losing his 

reath. Many men seem to slip early, they fail in the 
testing, and are tested no more. One test safely 
passed always means another one to follow and yet 
more. ‘T'hese are our examination tests to reveal how 
high service we can be trusted with. If you are be- 
ing tested, count it a joy. The Master thinks there is 
metal in you fine enough to stand the fire. A test is 
a — that God is planning to use you if you can 
take the temper needed in his fine tools. All this is 
introductory to the praying part of this lesson. 
Chosen, tested, found true, friends, using friends’ 
privileges—that is the pedigree of mighty interces- 
sion. Anybody may pray, and will be heard unless 
he has shut the door himself. For God's ear is ever 
reaching down low to hear prayer. But there is fine 
art in praying. ‘There are mighty intercessors. 

God takes Abraham into his confidence here. Abra- 
ham was the friend of God. God treats him asa friend. 
All the privileges of friendship are’ granted to him. 
One of the finest of these is confidential communica- 
tions regarding his plans. In the twenty-fifth Psalm 
(v.14) the words ‘‘ secret” and ‘‘ counsel’’ and ‘“‘ friend- 
ship” are used interchangeably in the column and 
margin. ‘True friendship means sharing the secret, 
confidential plannings and counsels. All the mes- 
sages that have come to the world in this old Book 
have come through men who were in closest contact 
with God, the intimate touch of friendship. The 
world should believe infriendship. It owes all the 
great truths to men who were on intimate terms 
with the unseen One. Moses was a friend of God, 
and Samuel, David, Isaiah, and Elijah. It was 
because of the friendly relation between God and Mary 
of Nazareth that she was taken into his confidence 
about Jesus, and became his intimate associate in the 
carrying out of his greatest plan. This is the basis of 
Abraham's pleading for Sodom, as of all great pray- 
ing. 

- it is to his friend that God speaks out of his 
heart of what he must do. God told Abraham this bit 
ahead, because he had found him trustworthy. God 
had been testing this man. It is well over twenty 

ears since that voice came in Chaldea, and was 

eeded. They were years of testing, with the se- 
verest yet tocome. Friendship is always a thing of 
slow growth, Thatis true of human friendships, and 
of the divine-human too, The finest things take 
longest to grow. The process of growth is a process 
of testing. Abraham slipped some, but in the main he 
proved steady and faithful. God learned to trust 
him. The dominant purpose of his life was to please 
God. God judges a man by the trend of his life, not 
by the chance slip ; by the main drive, by the strong 
drift. A man may be known by the way he gets up 
from‘a fall ; he always gets up on the side of his main 
purpose, whatever that may be. God says, ‘‘I know 
this man Abraham. He has revealed himself in the 
testing, and been made by it. I can trust him.” So 
he told him the plans in mind about these cities. 
Abraham's pleading is based wholly upon what God 
told him. So all prayer is based entirely on what 
God has said, and says. 

God is so fair in all his dealings with us, impartial, 
unprejudiced. Every thing that comes up to him 
from these cities is against them. ‘The case seems to 
be about as bad as it can be. Apparently a new 
record is being made for wickedness. After the flood 
disaster God said he would not again disturb the ex- 
isting order. While he has kept full faith on that, 
here is in effect an exception in principle. Things 
must have gone to desperate extremes. But God is 
very careful to be fair and just to every one. There 
is to be no snap judgment here. He will suspend 
judgnent and take time to go down and personally 
look things over and know for himself. That is the 

icture of God here. What a great comfort it is to 
ave God for our God! I am so glad that men don't 
have to be God for me and decide my case. It 
might go hard with me. I am so glad I don't have to 
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be God for others. It might go hard with them, 
either through my being too severe or too easy. The 
only one to be God is God. He is so fair and impar- 
tial, so wondrous in his blending of full justice with 
tender personal love. Neither is ever sacrificed nor 
out of right proportion. He will not hesitate to use 
fire to burn out sin for a world’s sake. He will not 
hesitate to open his own heart and give his Son for 
a world’s sake and to draw out a great answering 
love. But he will get the facts at first-hand before 
taking action. It was the presence of the Son of God 
on the earth that uncovered sin’s worst, and revealed 
love's best. 

God comes down to make a personal investigation 
of these notorious cities. He keeps a close watch on 
matters down here and on men too. Not to find 
fault. That is a bit of the enemy’s slander. Are 
any eyes so keen as love's? 


‘«So many little faults we find. 
" We see them; for not blind is love...”’ 


Who can compare with the fond mother keenly 
watching the child? Who? The One whose love 
and keenness sheer out-mothers any mother on earth. 
The child is unconscious of those watchful eyes, but 
never beyond their range. 

That great lime-light Psalm,,the one hundred and 
thirty-ninth, should be put alongside of this nine- 
teenth of Genesis. It begins with a discovery and 
ends with a prayer. ‘‘C Jehovah, thou hast searched 
me, and known me’’—that’s the discovery this man 
has made. Very much deeper down into and out of 
the very vitals comes the prayer that answers to it— 
‘‘Search me, O God, andknow.” If these Sodomites, 
or any tenof them, had made sucha discovery and 
sent up such a prayer, there would have been no fire- 
storm, no Dead Sea and no judgment-scar burned 
into the earth's crust. Would you care to have God 
come down and see for himself how things are going 
in your life to-day? A man should very often read 
this psalm on his knees, and with a softened voice 
out of his depths repeat its close: ‘‘Search me, O 
God, and know my heart, and help me know it as 
thou dost know it ; try me—with a bit of hot fire ¢vy, 
if need be; better the searching fire than the sur- 
geon’s fire—and know my thoughts, innermost, un- 
dermost thoughts, motives, purposes, passions, and 
help me know what thou dost know ; and see if there 
be any way in me that grieves thee, and help me see 
what thou dost see; and lead me’’—and here the 
prayer takes into itself the wrought-steel quality of 
purpose—‘‘ lead me out of that way into thy way,” the 
way that need not be disturbed by fire-storms, but 
will go on always. 

Abraham’s prayer is made as he prays. It changes 
in the making. The knees are great searchers and 
sifters. Things change so in God’s presence, In- 
stinctively Abraham sees things more as God does, as 
he is presenting his plea. It seemed not unlikely 
that there might be fifty godly men in this city. 
Surely Lot’s presence had counted for something. 
But no sooner is that petition granted than a haunt] 
ing dread steals in, that there are not that many. 
And as he continues his plea the dread increases and 
the number of good people likely to be found de- 
creases. True prayer is hammered out upon the 
anvil of the knees. In God’s presence proportions 
and values change greatly. Prayer needs enough 
quiet time, in the presence of God, for things to re- 
shift and re-shape themselves. 

Was Abraham's prayer answered? Yes, the real 
prayer of his heart undoubtedly was. He is thinking 
about Lot. He had a tender regard for his money- 
loving nephew. He had risked his all for him once. 
He wanted Lot saved from the ruin. His lips are 
saying ‘‘Sodom.” His heart is saying ‘‘ Lot.” God 
answers the prayer of the heart. Abram’s heart is 
asking more than his lips did. The heart is always 
asking mor2 than the lips do, or can. Apparently 
Abraham is thinking that his petition, as finally shaped 
up, will cover Lot. The granting of a stay of pro- 
ceedings for the sake of ten—that will surely win the 
day and save Lot, he thinks. Yet he is not right. 
His praying, worked out so carefully, stops short of 
the need of the case. But the real prayer of his heart 
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is read and answered. -We know not how.topray as 

we ought ; but the Holy Spirit within us knows and 

prays, and his prayer is answered. He should be 

given fuller sway within us for his praying. 
Manson, N, J. P sam 


No man can tell how much Y saving salt there 
may be for the whole world in his own salvation, 
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Nriental Lesson-Lights 
-=>, By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie —" 


"= ND AsraHaM WENT WITH THEM TO BRING 

THEM ON THE Way” (v. 16). When we made 

our call on the first family in a certain vil- 
lage, there were just the two of us and our host; but 
on proceeding to make further calls, one or more of 
the family last visited went with us to bring us on 
our way, and by the sixth or seventh call we had be- 
come a crowd of an inconvenient size. Sometimes 
the home receiving the visitors would find it very dif- 
ficult to supply sitting accommodations, and it goes 
very hard with the candies and the sweets. Some- 
times, however, some of those who accompany their 
visitors from one place to another drop off gradually. 
In the case of important visitors people follow them 
from one village to another; some on foot, some on 
horseback, to bring them on their way (Acts 20: 38; 
21: 5, 16). ; 

‘©LeT Not THE LorD BE ANGRY, AND I WILL SPEAK 
Yet put Tus OncE” (v. 32). While this lesson was 
under consideration og et were doing a piece of 
work in our house. Dr. Howie asked them: ‘‘ What 
say your teachers was the reason for Abraham’s deep 
concern in the fate of Sodom?” They were sur- 
prised, as if the matter were too plain to need a ques- 
tion. ‘*Abraham had relatives in Sodom,” one of 
them replied. Toa further question as to whether 
there were any other reasons, they said: ‘* Abraham 
hoped Sodom would repent.” When the reader real- 
izes the circumstances of Abraham’s life, that he was 
**a stranger’’ (Gen. 17: 8), and remembers what ‘‘a 
stranger” is synonymous with in the language of 
ancient peoples, and the relation of those tribes to 
each other and of each of them towards Abraham 
and his descendants (Gen. 21: 25: 26: 15), then it be- 
comes impossible to believe that an Oriental writer, 
— elohistic, or priestly, could invent a story 
ike this. If the present be a light by which to see 
the past, it is impossible to see why a mere Oriental 
like Abraham could anticipate the Saviour on the 
cross (Luke 23: 34) at that time and place, and in 
such surroundings, without communion with the su- 
pernatural. 


SHWEIR, SYRIA. 
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He who faces duty finds a divine face. 
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The Busy Man’s Corner 
By. William H. Ridgway 


[Every lesson article given here by Mr. Ridgway has been actually 
taught by him to his classes in this form at least three times. As he 
superintends two schools every, Sunday, teaches a class of a hundred 
men in the morning, another class’ of women in the afternoon, and 
leads his teachers in their lesson preparation Saturday evenings, 
these teaching notes of his are not theoretical, but grounded solidly 
in practical expericnce.—TueE EpiTor.] 


ND Abraham went with them (vy. 16). 
you'll notice. We call ourspare rooms ‘‘ Angel 
Rooms.” Angels unawares (Heb. 13°: 2). 

When a man is on good terms with God, he always 
travels in high company. It just can’t be helped,— 
‘birds of a feather” (r John 1:7). Even should 
death end all, it pays big to be a Christian simply 
for ‘‘the kind of acrowd you get in with.” In this 
town, as in most towns, almost all the best people 
are connected with the churches. The rumsellers, 
the rowdies, and some others are not, By the way, 
did you ever notice that those who ‘* have no use for 
churches” are keen enough for the preacher when 
death enters their homes. How they complain if the 
preacher doesn’t drop everything and go to them! 


Thave. known him, to the end that he may com- 
mand his chitdren (v.19). All you boys get your 
Bibles, and take these references. These verses will 
touch you in a tender spot. Proverbs 13: 24; 19: 
18 ; 22:15; 23: 13,14; 29: 15, 17. What do you 
think of this old-time doctrine ? Out of fashion now- 
adays. Are our boys any better on that account ? 
When I was a boy, and * got one” at school, I got an- 
other at home, if the folks found it out. Nostanding 
in a corner or writing a thousand words in those 
strenuous days. Some people have an idea that one 
of the crying evils of this day is that parents do not 
command their children, or even try to do so (2 Tim. 
3:1, 2). Should wecry ‘‘ back to Proverbs’’? Note 
in this verse, ‘t They will keep the way of Jehovah.” 
Why shouid the children of a good man go wrong? 


Angels, 
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Whose fault is it? -If-the Christian man’s childrer 
are not safe in the church, who is to blame? Is 
Prov. 22 : 6 wrong? 


Iwill go down now, and see (v. 21), This is only 
God’s way of saying it our way. Don’t you think he 
looked for good in Sodom as well as bad? It was 
not God's fault that he could find no good. Good men 
always look for the good. What you look for indi- 
cates what you are. When you come to a town, and 
begin by looking for a church or a Young Men’s 
Christian Association, everybody knows about the 
kind of achap you are. And ditto when you land in 
the cigar store back room and pool parlor. 


And Abraham stood yet before Jehovah,... Wilt 
thou consume ? (vs. 22, 23.) No better place to stand 
—but how do you stand, as friend or enemy? All 
must stand some day (Rev. 20:12). First prayer 
on record, and for some one else. Fought for Lot, 
and his party ; now prays for them. Pound and 
pray. Are people saved by intercessory prayers? 
Christian man’s children have some one to pray for 
them—and they are prospered, Who prays for your 
little shavers? If you do not know God, you can- 
not, A nice father, you! None of us can ever know 
what we owe to this Abraham-kind of prayers. 


Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right? 
(vs. 24, 25.) Abraham appeals not to God’s mercy, 
but to his justice. That may have been all right for 
Abraham, but personally I do not want justice, do 
you? How many lies have you told to-day, white 
and black? You know the verdict (Rev. 21: 8). No, 
not justice. ‘* God be thou merciful to me a sinner.” 


If I find in Sodom fifty righteous... [will spare 
ail thee place (v. oe) What had become of all those 
herdmen and other followers of Lot and their fami- 
lies? The city seems to have been too much for 
them. Don’t know about it being all Lot’s fault, ac- 
cording to Peter (2 Pet. 2:8). Lot owes much to 
Peter. Remember what I told you Sunday before 
last about keeping away from the cities! I heard 
Missionary Merritt say that all the presidents of the 
United States but two were born in the country. 
One of the two was President Roosevelt, and the 
other was named after one of the apostles. Find 
out by next Sunday if this statement is true, and 
who the other city-born president was. I want you 
to ‘stay by the garden and sheepfold,” as Ruskin 
says,—and be presidents! 


oe 
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Twill not destroy it for the ten’s sake (vs. 28-32). 
Faith grows by exercise. Boys, get your pencils. 
and let us figure how Abraham’s faith grew. Five 
off fifty is what per cent? Ten per cent; right. 
Five off forty-five ? eleven percent. Ten off forty? 
twenty-five per cent. Ten off thirty? thirty-three 
percent. Ten off twenty ? fifty per cent. onder 
why he stopped? Abram seems to have tired of 
asking before God tired of giving. Well, here is 
how it grew : ten per cent, eleven per cent, twenty- 
five per cent, thirty-three per cent, fifty per cent, 
and arithmetic is as good in Sunday-school as in 
other places. So this world of ours is preserved by 
the godly people in it. The ship could not go down 
because Paul was on board. Talk about keeping a 
top spinning,—why you Sunday-school fellows are 
helping to keep this old world of ours spinning 
around day after day. Wonderful what good men 
can do! One good man can save a family. A few 
good men can save acity. Indeed, one man once 
saved one of the largest cities in the world (Jonah 
3:4,5). Have the class look up the old Calais story 
of how seven men saved the city,—found in most 
encyclopedias under Calais; also all English his- 
tories. Here it is: 


The Story of Calais > 


In the year 1347, King Edward III of England be- 
sieged Calais in France. The garrison made a long 
defense, but was ultimately starved into surrender, 
Edward, exasperated by the obstinate fight, deter- 
mined to put the weal city to the sword. The 
greatest concession that could be obtained from him 
was that six of the chief burgesses of Calais should 
voluntarily offer themselves for execution. He would 
kill them, and spare the others, Eustache St. Pierre 
no sooner heard the terms than he offered him- 
self as one of the number. Five other citizens 
offered themselves, and the little party bade adieu to 
their families and friends, whose lives were to be 
saved by their death, and went to the English 
camp. Edward at once ordered the executioner, but 
the queen, admiring their noble self-sacrifice, pleaded 
with her husband for them. They were set at lib- 
erty, and the lives of all were spared. 

COATESVILLE, Pa. 
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The shortest way to right thoughts of our Father 
#s through right thoughts for our fellows. 
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The Illustration Round-Table 





LL readers are invited to assist in the conduct of 
this department. One dollar is offered for every 
anecdotal lesson illustration that can be used, 

and two dollars for the Jes¢ illustration used for each 
week's lesson. But note particularly the following: 

Each separate illustration must be signed by the 
sender’s name and address, and must state the source 
from which the illustration was taken. 

The number of manuscripts submitted by readers 
in this department is so large that it is not practicable 
to return unavailable manuscripts. Do not enclose 
return postage, as no manuscripts can be returned. 

The dates cn which illustrations are due is shown 
by this calendar, 


8. May 26.—Childhood and Education of Moses 


oS Se See eee Due Feb. 23 
9. June 2.—Moses Called to Deliver Egypt (Exod. 
arr SS See «)~6©Mar. 2 
10. June 9.—The Pesvovae (Exod, 122 21-30) .. ... « =6Mar. 9 
1x. June 16.—Israel’s Escape from Egypt (Exod, 
eee ee eee ee “ Mar. 16 
Chi FUDD G6 — OVE ok sk Ce te OS OO 0 « Mar. 23 


13. June 30.—Temperance Lesson (1 Cor, 10 : 23-33) . *¢ Mar. 30 


Trusted in.Righteousness—v. 19. 





OR Phave known him (v. 19). One of the things 
inmy early Sunday-school experience that I have 
never gotten away from is the remembrance of 

a warm-hearted, motherly teacher who used to say 
to us at the close of the session, ‘‘ Now -you must be 
all-week good boys. I feel sure that you will. You 
see I trust you.” This teacher’s trust in us often 
kept me from doing things I would have done if it had 
not been that the remembrance of the confidence held 
us in check. I was about sixteen when she sickened 
and died. She was seriously ill from the first, and 
could not see any of us, but her last message to us 
was, ‘* Teil the boys that I go away trusting them.” 
To this day I believe I am sometimes kept in the 
right path by that dying assurance.— The Rev. John 
T. Faris, St. Louts. From Young People’s Weekly. 


Too Much Baggage—v. 20. 





Because their sin is very grievous (v. 20). The 
Epworth Herald gives an account of two passenger 
trains racing from Niagara Falls to Tonawanda. 
They were both late, and so throttles were opened 
wide. One was on the Lehigh, the other on the New 
York Central, and *‘each had the same locomotive 


power and the same number of coaches. For a few 
miles they ran fender-and-fender. The passengers 
enjoyed the sensation, and finally became as excited 
as folks at a baseball game. Handkerchiefs were 
waved and fists shaken. ‘The conductor on the Le- 
high train came through one of the coaches and said: 
‘They'll win, I’m afraid, for they have a lighter 
load.” A passenger asked: ‘Howso?’ The con- 
ductor answered: ‘Well, one of our cars is a bag- 
gage car, shock full of Canadian trunks and satchels, 
and that fact will beat us in the next two miles.’ So 
it did. The New York Central train swept into the 
Tonawanda yards triumphant.” ‘Too much baggage 
lost the race. Sins are burdensome. We are in the 
race for immortality. Let us be careful that we do 
not carry too much baggage to win.—77/den S/oan, 
Chicago. 


Derailed—v. 20. 





Because the cry of Sodom and Gomorrah is great, 
and because their sin ts very grievous. (v. 20). 
The railroad from Cripple Creek to Colorado Springs 
drops more than four thousand feet in forty miles. All 
along the line are signs marked ‘* Derailing Switch.” 
I asked the conductor the meaning. ‘* Why,” said 
he, ‘‘if an engine should lose control of itself and 
come plunging down this fearful grade it might de- 
stroy a whole trainload of people below; so we are 
always ready to wire to the first derailing switch 
where the switchman will throw the engine into a 
ditch or against the rocks, It is better todestroy one 
train than two.” 

All along the track of history God has had ‘‘de- 
railing switches” into which individuals, cities, and 
nations, that have lost control of themselves and 
become a menace tothe world have had to be thrown. 
Neither individual nor nation can hope to live in 
‘*pride, fulness of bread, and prosperous ease "— 
the cause of Sodom’s fall (Ezek. 16 : 49), and expect 
finally to escape God’s great ‘‘derailing switch.”— 
The Rev. Edmund Grindal Rawson, Richfield 
Springs, N. Y. The prize for this week is awarded 
to this illustration. 


While They Were Yet Speaking—v. 27. 


Behold now, I have taken — me to speak unto 
the Lord (v.27). Dr. William Burt, bishop of Europe 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church, tells that a year 
ego iast October, when he visited their Boys’ School 
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in Vienna, he found that although the year was not 
up, all available funds had been spent. He hesitated 
to make a special appeal to his friends in America. He 
counseled with the teachers. They took the matter 
to God in earnest and continued prayer, believing 
that he would grant their request. en days later 
Bishop Burt was in Rome, and there came to him a 
letter from a friend in New York which read sub- 
stantially thus: ‘‘As I went to my office on Broad- 
way one morning (and the date was the very one that 
the teachers were praying), a voice seemed to tell me 
that you were in need of funds for the Boys’ School 
in Vienna. I very gladly enclose a check for the 
work. The check was for the amount needed. There 
had been no human communication between Vienna 
and New York. But while they were yet speaking 





God answered them.—Zhe Rev. John A. Hawley, 
Shelburne Falls, Mass. 
What Had Lot Been Doing ?_-v. 32. 

Dr. A. 


And Iwill speak sg but this once (v. 32). 
C. Dixon says: ‘‘ Why Abraham stopped with ten we 
do not know. Perhaps he felt sure that Lot, worldly 
as he was, had won at least ten people to a righteous 
life.” But there were not even ten. What had Lot 
been doing all these years? There were those who 
might have been won for God, if he had only made 
use of his opportunities. Many years ago a business 
man in a western city said to a friend, a fellow- 
merchant: ‘‘ How long have we known each other?” 
‘About fifteen years,” was the answer. ‘‘Do you 
believe it is necessary for me to believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ if I am tobe saved?” ‘‘ Yes, certainly.” 
**Do you care or not whether! am saved?” the ques- 
tioner continued, mercilessly. ‘‘ Indeed I do,” came 
the answer. ‘‘ Pardon me, I do not want to hurt 
ae feelings,” the friend continued, ‘‘ but I do not 

lieve you care at all whether I am saved or not. 
You-are a professing Christian. We have met re- 
peatedly during the last fifteen years. I have heard 
you speak on many topics. Yet you have never said 
a word about my salvation."—Zhe Rev. John T. 
Faris, St. Louts. 
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It is better to think of God in the crude terms o 
our own experiences than to try to fashion life with- 
out this infinite factor. 


ad 


How Abraham Prayed 
By S. Gobiet 


BRAHAM had been prepared for prayer vy 
breathing a spiritual atmosphere. He was 
royally entertaining heavenly guests. It put 

him in a spirit of prayer. 

2. He was reverent. He ‘* stood before the Lord.” 

3. He was confiding. He ‘‘ drew near.” 

4. He was humble. He begged leave to speak 
again. 

5. The prayer is direct. No meaningless introduc- 
tion, no paraphrasing, no rambling. He comes to 
the point in the first sentence. He does not intro- 
duce his subject. He begins with it. He uses no 
vain repetitions. Does not ‘think he will be heard 
for much speaking.” 

6. It is strongly logical. He begins with an argu- 
ment reductio ad absurdum (the reduction to an 
new sey fe Would the just Judge of all the earth 
confound the good and the bad? Impossible. 

7. He puts justice as all-sufficient for the exercise 
of mercy. Mercy is not contrary to nor apart from, 
but a corollary of justice. The good must not perish 
with the guilty, because it would not be right. 

8. The prayer has none of the weakness of dogma- 
tism, but has the persuasive strength of modesty. 
He begins his request with a suggestion, a possible 
and probable supposition of fifty righteous,—a modest 
estimate in so teeming a population. And he makes 
a err Each supposition prevares the ground for 
a bolder one till he goes as far as he dares. 

g. It is an arithmetical progression prayer in a de- 
scending order. 

10. It is short. 

11. It has one theme, and sticks to it. 

12. It is one of the strongest and most beautiful in- 
tercessory prayers on record. He in no wise exon- 
erates nor exienuates the sins, but he exalts mercy. 
Abraham, like all great men of God, is an intercessor, 
not a prosecutor. ; 

13. By its completeness and symmetry the prayer 
shows itself to be a prepared, not a haphazard, prayer. 
It likely was extemporaneous, but it was the result 
of much thought and reflection. 

14. The prayer was effective in the sense of the 
apostle James,—‘‘it availed much,” being the heart- 
pleading of a ‘trighteous man.” It saved the city as 


ar as conditions of mercy were fulfilled. 
least, was rescued. 

15. It helped Abraham. He left all to Jehovah, 
and he returned unto his place. 
of mind in times of stress. 
will be done.” 


LowELL, INDIANA. 


Lot, at 


It gave him peace 
He was able to say,‘* Thy 
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The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 


By Delavan L. Pierson 
Managing Editor of the Missionary Review of the World 


HO would not wish to have the magic power 
whereby a word spoken at home would work 
wonders in distant lands? This power is 

anted to the Christian. True prayer is a mighty 
orce. If we teach those in our Sunday-schools to 
pray intelligently and earnestly, ‘‘ Thy. kingdom 
come,” and then live out the answer, we shall bring 
them into touch with the power of God which trans- 
forms the world. 

Abraham’s intercession for Sodom shows the nobil- 
ity of his character. Why should he have been in- 
terested in the salvation of that heathen city? No 
doubt they deserved their fate, but Abraham wanted 
to save them. His intercession was in many ways 
a model prayer. 

First of all, Abraham was on intimate speaking 
terms with God. He knew the Lord’s purpose, and 
trusted in his power and his love. He went to God 
with all his perplexities and desires. But he was 
not taken up with his own needs ; he was burdened 
with the fate that threatened his neighbors, and 
prayed not only for his relatives and friends, but for 
the whole heathen city. His prayer was based on 
knowledge—definite knowledge of the people and the 
conditions—a prime requisite to all intelligent prayer. 
Abraham was also interested in Sodom, decause he 
had already done something for them. He had 
saved them from their enemies at the risk of his life. 
Then, too, his prayer was a request, not a demand. 
It was humble, unflagging, full of love and of faith 
in the love and wisdom and power of God. Finally, 
after he had prayed, he left it all trustfully in the 
hands of God. The result may not have been what 
he would have chosen, but he never doubted that it 
was for the best. ‘‘Shall not the Judge of all the 
earth do right?” 

The history of missions is an unanswerable proof 
of the power of intercessory prayer. The Haystack 
prayer-meeting led to the formation of the great 
missionary societies in America. The Welsh revival 
was born of prayer, and led to intercession for mis- 
sions. ‘The result has been a wave of revival in the 
Welsh missions all over the world. The China In- 
land Mission has for nearly fifty years received all 
its missionaries, all its income, and all its converts, 
in answer to prayer. Instances are innumerable. 
Pastor Hsi was converted through the prayers of 
David Hill. 

Dr. Thomas. J. Barnardo, the famous ‘father 
of nobody’s children,” who during his lifetime res- 
cued thousands of homéless London waifs, tells this 
story among hundreds of other incidents: One bit- 
terly cold winter the children were shivering for 
want of warm.clothing, and there was not a penny 
on hand to buy it. Dr. Barnardo took the matter to 
God, but no money came. He went to a merchant, 
and selected the clothing needed, but found that it 
cost $500. He would not go into debt, so he returned 
home without the goods, and prayed to God to sup- 
ply the need. The next morning the first letter he 
opened contained acheck for $500, ‘* to provide cloth- 
— the children.” 

od has given us a mighty force in the power that 
comes through prayer. Every child may become an 
intercessory missionary. ‘The members of more than 
one Sunday-school offer prayer every day for indi- 
vidual missionaries, orphan children, or native Chris- 
tians, in home and foreign fields. How can we 
follow the example of Abraham in his prayer for the 
salvation of others ? 

Reference to Literature.—** Intercessory Foreign Mission- 
aries,"" Missionary Review, November, 1905 ; ‘‘ The Ministry 
of Intercession,"” Andrew Murray; ‘‘ Missionary Principles 
and Practise,’’ by Robert E, Speer, chapter 41. 

Brooktyn, N. Y. 
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From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 
After the Lesson 


‘©’ TN SOME of the big cities in America the boys 
and girls who break the law are taken before 
a judge whose special work is the considering 
of children’s misdoings. And in that court-room isa 
woman whose special business it is to find out all she 
can about those children, so that the judge can know 
how best to help them to be good. 

** Sometimes things look dark for a youngster who 
has done something pretty bad, and then that woman, 
who is called a probation officer, can often plead with 
the judge to be not too severe with the boy,—to let 
her look after the boy for a while, and to save the 
good that is in him. 

‘©Of course the probation officer, the woman who 
wants to look after that boy while he is on probation,— 
which means while he is givena chance to prove that 
he will be good,—must be one whom the judge can 
trust,—one whose words he is willing at least to hear. 
The judge may think it best to punish the boy in 
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some way, but if it were not for the probation officer 
the punishment-might be very different. 

‘*Abraham was not a stranger to God. God 
trusted him. That made it easier for Abraham to 
eo with God. While the men went off toward 

odom, Abraham courageously stayed to plead with 
the Almighty for the sake of the good in the city. 
Had not God taken him into a covenant with him- 
self? He could surely venture, then, to speak 
pleadingly with one who trusted him so freely. 

** Are we close enough to God to plead with him 
hopefully for those whom we would help to save ? 
We can be, if we are willing as Abraham was to obey, 
and to be led step by step.” 


PHILADELPHIA. 


“~ 
P any mistake preaching to God for praying with 
him. 
a 


Hymns and Psalms for this Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book “ Bible Songs.’’) 


‘* My faith looks up tc thee."’ Psalm 25 : 9-12. 


‘God, my Father, hear me pray."’ P (33 ya OE cade 1-4.) 
‘* Prayer is the soul's sincere desire.” (ees : os i oe ) 
‘* Sweet hour of prayer." Seale ry ae i 
‘* When the weary, seeking rest."’ oui bpd 4-7- 17:4-7.) 
‘‘ A charge to keep I have."’ Salm 30 : 5-11. 

8 P (49: 5-10. 75: 1-6.) 


‘* Eternal God, we look to thee.’’ 
‘*God moves in a mysterious way.’” 
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To pray for others is to find the presence of God 
Jor ourselves. 
al 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


Psalm 145 : 13-16 
(215 : 13-16. 314: 1-4.) 


These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
sible Reading Association of London, whose American work 
is a department of the ]nternational Sunday School Associa- 
tion. For particulars, address Marion Lawrance, Toledo, O. 


Monday.—Gen. 18: 1-8. . .... .. . Entertaining angels 
‘Tuesday.—Gen. 18 : 16-33 . . Abraham pleading for Sodom 
Wednesday.—Gen. 19: 1-3, 12-25. . . Destruction of Sodom 


Thursday.—Exod. 32:7-14. . . . . . Intercession of Moses 
Prigay.=-Daen. 6@:5G20. . ..ssceeccsccee Daniel's prayer 
Saturday.—Jas. 5: 10-20. ... . » Encouragement 


Sunday.—Luke 18: 1-8. 2... . Persevering prayer 





| Graded Helps 





For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 
General Topic: The Beginnings. 
Lesson Story: Abraham’s Prayer for Sodom. 
Lesson Teaching : God Answers Prayer. 
Golden Text: “ Men ought always to pray.” 


Note: The lesson-story should be extended to in- 
clude Lot’s escape. 


INTRODUCTION, 


How often do you talk to your father and mother ? 
Do you ever thank them or ask them for things that 
you want? Do they answer you? Of course, yet 
they do not always give you everything that you ask 
for, because they know it wouldn’t be best. It is 
because they love you that they refuse sometimes, 

How often do you talk to your heavenly Father ? 
What do we call talking to God? Do you ever thank 
him? Sing: 

‘* Father, we thank thee for the night,”’ 
Or, 
**Can a little child like me 
Thank the Father fittingly? ”’ 


What are some of the prayers you know? (Recall 
‘* Our Father,” ‘‘ Now I lay me down to sleep,” etc. ) 
Do you just say these prayers that somebody has 
taught you, tr do you really think about them ? 
Remember: . 


** To say my prayers is not to pray, 
Unless I mean the words I say, 
Unless I think to whom I speak, 

And with my heart his blessing seek,”’ 


Do you sometimes pray for things that you want 
very much? Does God answer prayer? Just as 
truly as parents do, but because God loves us, he 
cannot always give us just what we ask for, because 
he knows it wouldn’t be best for us; but he answers 
in some other way. 

Gertrude was only eight, yet she had to go to the 
hospital for an operation. She felt afraid at first, but 
she knew she could trust her mother and the doctor 
to do what was best for her, and she wanted to trust 
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God, too. So she prayed that he would make her 
brave, and take all the fear away, and he did. When 
the doctor came for her, she was singing; when he 
was ready to put her to sleep, she prayed, ‘‘ Now I 
lay me down to sleep,” and her fear was all gone. 
Afterwards the doctor said he had never seen such 
a brave little girl We may learn to take ‘* Every- 
thing to God in prayer.” (Sing one verse.) 

Lesson. 

Our story tells of a great and good man who trusted 
God for everything. Wherever he lived, he built an 
altar that he might have a place for prayer. When 
God called, he obeyed. You know his name ——? 
Abram. After God promised that he should be the 
father of many people, he chan ed his name to Abra- 
ham, and promised him a son, Isaac. 

God had blessed Abraham in many ways. (Re- 
view some incidents, also Lot’s separation from him.) 
Do you think Abraham cared or prayed for Lot after 
he was gone? We know he did, because he chased 
the kings who carried Lot away, and brought him 
back to his home in Sodom. I am sure that Abra- 
ham often prayed that Lot might be kept from harm 
in that wicked place, but Sodom kept growing worse. 

One noon, while Abraham rested by his tent near 
the oak-trees, three men came near. (The Times 
picture shows an old tree at Hebron, called Abra- 
ham’s oak.) Abraham kindly invited these men to 
rest and eat, which they did. (The Bible account of 
his hospitality, vs. 1-8, should be read aloud.) As 
they prepared to leave, Abraham went with them a 
little way, and learned that because Sodom was so 
wicked it must be destroyed. (Describe his interest 
in Lot, and the fate of Sodom. Our words cannot 
compare with the rhythmic repetition of his prayer to 
save Sodom, as given in vs. 26-33; so read them 
aloud. Impress his prayer, with the blackboard, 
questioning the children for the particulars. ‘* Save 
Sodom for 50, 45, 40, 30, 20, 10’s Sake.’’ The 
—_ shows Abraham praying at his tent-door, 

mphasize that ‘‘Men ought always to pray, and 
not to faint,”"—not to become faint-hearted, for noth- 
ing is too hard for the Lord.) 

But ten good men could not be found, so Sodom 
had to be destroyed, not by a flood, but by fire. 
(Many will remember the catastrophe by earthquake 
and fire at San Francisco less than a year ago; but 
all the people escaped then, while in Sodom only four 
of Lot's family escaped, and they had lost all their 
riches, and went to live in a cave in a mountain 
(chap. 19: 30). Because of Abraham's prayer, Lot 


escaped with his life. 
130_20 10's J SAKE 


SAVE es FOR 
INNERS JESUS’ 





(50, 45, 40,) 











Mention Abraham's interest in going @ut early to 
see what had happened (chap. 19: 27, 28); also the 
change from the well-watered country, which Lot 
had chosen, to the present-day desolation,—no trees, 
fish, or birds near the salty Dead Sea. 

Add the thought that as God promised to save 
Sodom for ten’s sake, he has promised to save sin- 
ners for Jesus’ sake (Matt. 1: 21, and complete the 
outline), Sing: 


‘« Dear Jesus, hear me, 
Hear thy little child to-day ; 
Hear, oh, hear me, 
Hear me when I pray.”’ 
Peoria, ILL. 
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The right kind of principle in yourself will 
give you an interest in others. 


tte 
My Class of Boys 


By Eugene C. Foster 


[Several weeks in advance of the dates of the Internationa? Lessons 
Mr. Foster teaches these lessons to a class of typical boys. He then 
recasts the teaching plan thus tested, if necessary, and the finished 
result is what he gives here to the readers of the Times. The sugges- 
tions are likely to prove almost as helpful for girls’ classes as for boys* 
—Tue EpirTor.] 


S THE preparation to teach this lesson pro- 
A gressed, I faced the question fairly: what 
shall be my aim in the spiritual teaching ? Is 
there such a clear spiritual lesson in this passage 
that I can teach it naturally? (Perhaps no one is 
keener than a bright boy in discovering a forced 
spiritual application.) The answer seemed to be: 
For adults, yes; but for a boy a dozen years old,— ? 
Shall I seek to find here the elements of a true 
prayer, and teach them to boys in simple language ? 
The task seemed so difficult that I made diligent 
search for some other spiritual teaching that I could 
leave in the memory in connection with this lesson. 
But no help came, and I finally decided to: teach all I 
could about prayer. 
After our word of prayer, with which we always 
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begin our class session, I talked for a few minutes 
about some very old objects I had seen, and showed 
them pictures of peculiar things which the searchers 
had found in buried cities,—things as old as Abra- 
ham, possibly from long before his time. (Dr. Clay's 
book, just published, ‘‘ Light on the Old Testament 
from Babel,” will give you fine material in this line.) 
By this easy means I — up the thoughts of these 
‘boys from skating and coasting, and a hundred other 
things that fill boys’ minds, and carried them back 
to Abram and his environment. .That done, I was 
ready to foundation the work for this lesson by call- 
ing out from their memories the facts already gleaned 
concerning Abram. Then a word about the change 
of name,—from Abram, ‘‘ exalted father,” to Abra- 
ham, ‘father of the multitude.” Then we saw 
Abraham and his visitors, and opened our Bibles to 
Genesis 18: 16. Assuming this time that no one had 
read the lesson at home, I said: ‘* Each fellow will 
read a verse around the class, until all the lesson is 
read; then we'll close our Bibles and see how much 
we remember.” The reading finished, every Bible 
was promptly closed (including the teacher’s), and I 
took pencil and paper to write down the answers I 
received. The quizzing was on the salient points of 
the lesson, taking care that the brightest boy didn’t 
answer all of the questions. The fact that they could 
answer any question I asked about the lesson facts 
did not prove that they had really learned those facts ; 
but their effort to recall them in answer to the ques- 
tions helped greatly to fix these facts in mind, But 
the teacher should be alert with his questions; any 
groping and stumbling makes him look as though he, 
for one, needed to have his Bible open. 

Then came the study of Abraham's prayer, and of 
prayer in general, ow I longed to leave some 
word that would help these boys toward praying 
lives! How I’ve wondered since whether I did so! 
How I’ve wished, since teaching the lesson, that I 
had given ten times the time that was given to sim- 
plifying my own ideas of the prayer-relation, so 
that I could have made it all very simple and plain to 
these boys! 

They were interested in knowing how men of every 
clime turnin prayer to some god whom they worship. 
Curious customs in prayer might find a /imzted place 
here. Then the things necessary for a true prayer 
(I caught myself saying ‘‘ elements of a true prayer"’). 
A God raw ‘who can answer if he will ; God had 
power to destroy Sodom, and had power to withhold 
destruction. Faith in God, and belief that he is in- 
terested in us, and listens to our prayers ; Abraham 
asked God for something as a boy would ask his 
kind-hearted and generous father. Reverence and 
humility ; see how humbly and reverently Abraham 
made his requests. A willingness to keep on asking 
till one of two things happened—till he got what he 
wanted, or learned that God’s will wasn’t the same 
as his desires. 

The difference between just ‘‘ saying my prayers” 
and ‘‘ praying” is largely the question of whether 
I expect an answer. Suppose I take down a tele- 
phone receiver to speak to some one ; doI just call 
his name and tell him what I want, and then sud- 
denly hang up the receiver ?- No, indeed, I wait to 
hear his answer. So may we learn to pray to God ; 
we tell him what we want, and wait for his answer. 

It pays to be a praying boy, and to grow up as a 
praying man. Here I wished most heartily for some 
illustrative material that I had failed to provide my- 
self with—about notable persons who were praying 
men. The great Agnew, the Philadelphia surgeon, 
who prayed earnestly before he undertook an opera- 
tion ; and any number of other examples of men in 
secular or religious pursuits who were constant in 
prayer. 

To each boy I handed pencil and paper, and asked 
him to put down the reference for the lesson for 
next-week, and read it over at home before he comes. 
I wonder how many will do it ? 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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No man can serve the future who neglects his 


family. 
Ae 


The Young Folks’ Class 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


IRST master the details of the story (Gen. 18: 1 to 

19: 28). Find in the lesson articles in this issue 

your answers to questions your pupils mav 

be expected to ask about the location of the cities de- 
stroyed, the character of their inhabitants, the ap- 
pearance of Jehovah and the angels as men, the 
reason why Abraham singled out one of them to 
whom he gave his invitation, the feast he prepared 
for them, how they could look down to Sodom from 
the grove at Hebron, Jehovah's explanation to Abra- 
ham why he had. decided to take him into his con- 
fidence concerning his plans, the sending of the an- 
gels to Sodom (comp. 18: 20 with 19: 1), Lot’s enter- 
tainment of them, etc. Encourage your pupils to ask 
all proper questions. Show why this representation 
of God contrasts with that given by Moses (Deut. 4: 
15-19). Explain that the story was used by the He- 
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brew writer as a sermon or lesson. What did he 
mean to teach that will help us to know how to pray ? 
‘The answer may be found by asking these five ques- 
tions about the story: 

Who Offered this Prayer? A man who was not 
perfect, but who feared and worshiped God, and 
sought to please him (vs. 3-8). If he had not been a 
friend of God he would not have known the need of 

raying forSodom., God took him into his confidence 

cause God knew his character, and that he would do 
the work of God iv the world (v. 19). God and Abra- 
ham were partners. The righteous man prays ef- 
fectively because he is working for and with God 
(Jas. 5: 16), Abraham was going to be the father 
and helper of many, and to train them to obey God 
(vs. 18,19). Marriage, parenthood, the offices of pas- 
tor and teacher—whatever brings those who live with 
God into closer contact with human lives increases 
their effectiveness in prayer for others. 

What Did Abraham Ask For? He prayed for the 
salvation ot a wicked city. <A later Jewish ideal was 
more revengeful (Psa, 119: 19-22; I41: 10; 56: 7). But 
Christ turned men’s thoughts back to Abraham's 
ideal (Matt. 5: 43-45). The message of the first and 
greatest of the patriarchs is that of the greatest of 
the apostles (i Tim. 2: 1-4). - 

In What Spirit Did Abraham Pray? In humi/ity, 
though he dared to ask God not to do what he feared 
he would do (v. 27). In fazth, for God had said he 
would take Abraham into his confidence (v. 17; Psa. 
25: 14; John 15: 15,16). With charity, for he thought 
there were more righteous men in Sodom than could 
be found there. ith earnestness, for six times 
with the cities in view he pleaded that they might not 
be destroyed. These qualities in those who pray 
move God. 

What Reasons Did Abraham Urge in Prayer? He 
asked that Sodom be saved because of the righteous 
meninit. That plea rested on a good foundation. 
Jesus said that God, for the sake of his people, short- 
ened the days of the destruction of Jerusalem (Mark 
13: 20). In answer to Paul’s ‘sigh dont God saved all 
the passengers and crew of the wrecked ship (Acts 
27: 24, 25). Paul declared that unbelieving Jews 
would be saved because they were beloved for the 
sake of their righteous fathers (Rom. 11: 26-28). A 
faithful father or mother is an argument to urge in 
prayer for a wicked son. Abraham also urged the 
justice of God as areason for saving Sodom (Gen. 18: 
25), and God acknowledged his plea even to the end 
(v.32). Most of all, our petitions may be urged on the 
ground of God’s mercy, shown in Christ, on whom 
God has laid the iniquity of us all. We may ask that 
he will spare the guilty who repent, and that he will 
move them to repentance. When one has presented 
his arguments in faith he can be sure that the value 
of righteousness, the justice of the holy God, and the 
mercy of the loving Father, are reasons that weigh 
with him the more because his children urge them. 

What Answer Did Abraham Receive? He had 
God's promise to do what he asked. But there were 
not ten righteous men in Sodom and it was destroyed. 
Look at the difference between Abraham’s prayer 
and Lot’s (19: 18-21). Yet Lot was saved for Abra- 
ham’s sake (19: 29). There are limits to prayers 
which are prompted by compassion for all men. To 
have spared Sodom as it was would have been to 
have withheld compassion from multitudes whom 
Sodom would have destroyed. ‘*A God all mercy is 
a God unjust.” 

BosTon. 
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The Adult Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


The Doom of Sodom 


I. THE GENERAL PREPARATION, (Genesis 18, 19). 
{For each member of the Bible class.] 

These two chapters belong together, and make a 
continuous narrative, broken only by 19 : 29, which 
restates in a formal summary the essential facts set 
forth in the preceding verses. This long narrative 
has been rightly characterized as ‘‘one of the most 
graphically and finely-written narratives in the Old 
Testament,” interesting, picturesque, and fine. It 
relates in succession the prediction of the birth of 
Isaac, Abraham’s plea for Sodom, whose well-de- 
served fate was revealed to him, the violation by the 
men of Sodom of the sacred rights of Lot’s guests, 
the departure of Lot from the city, and its destruc- 
tion, 

Few narratives are better known than the story of 
Abraham's hospitality to his three guests. It is a 
lifelike anecdote, paralleled by many an incident in 
the lifeof the desert. Abraham’s dignity and cour- 
tesy are brought out in bold relief. His manners are 
those of a wealthy and highminded Oriental of the 
desert to-day, who hastens to welcome the traveler, 
orders food.to. be prepared, sets it with sweet or sour 
milk (not ‘* butter,” v. 8) before his guest, and, if their 
rank is suitable, attends them in person while they 
eat. 

But this portraiture, delightful as it is, only leads 

( Continued on next page, third column) 
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(Continued from preceding page) | 
the way to a nobler one. One of the 
three guests is God, who gradually dis- 
closes himself by his promises (vs. 10, 
14), and then declares to Abraham his 
intention of destroying the corrupted 
cities. ‘This mark of confidence is a 
testimonial of God’s high regard for Abra 
ham, and an acknowledgment of his sig- 
nificance. As a human factor in the 
righteousness, God 


|could properly enable Abraham to ap- | 


| with persistent wickedness. 


prehend th> Divine motives in dealing | 
Verse 19 
is one of the great verses of the Bible, 


| stating the full purpose of God’s revela- 


tion of himself to Abraham. It is en- 


| foreed by the memorable illustration of 


| Abraham's own 


ithe character of Abraham, and the con- 


| noble soul with God. 





highmindedness and 
sense of justice, and of God’s attitude 
of reasonable forgiveness. This pas- 
sage has much theological value. One | 
could get out of it an exalted idea of the | 
religious thinking of Abraham’s age. | 
That very excellence in fact has been 
made a difficulty over which students of 
the Bible have long wrangled. Accord- 
ing to these verses, Abraham’s views 
regarding God were as refined and lofty 
and broad as those of the great prophets 
of the golden age of Hebrew history, 
whereas some of the centuries in be- 
tween give evidence of a far lower plane 
of thinking. Some explain the ideas 
put into Abraham’s mouth as_ being 
really those of the age of his biographer ; 
some think that such knowledge was 
kept alive from Abraham's time onward, 
but was possessed by the very few ; 
some think that during the centuries 
following there was a great decadence 
in religious thought and practise, which 
the prophets remedied. 

But the principal purpose of this fas- 
cinating narrative was to set forth Abra- 
ham's intimacy with God, and the spir- 
itual worthiness which made the inti- 
macy possible. It is not necessary to 
ask how God could partake of hospitality 
or why he would need to inspect (18 : 21) 
the moral condition of a city. Obvi- 
ously these are anthropomorphisms. But: 


trast between him and Lot, are more 
than ever clearly seen. 


i} II. Rererence LITERATURE. 


A leaflet containing the names of reference works | 
bearing on the current lessous will be mailed by The | 
Sunday Schoo) ‘limes Co., upon request, fora two- 
cent stamp. 

Bennett’s New-Century ‘ Genesis” 
(p. 202 ff.) has brief notes, like that of 
Dods,in his ‘*‘ Handbook.” Dods’ ‘* Gene- 
sis,” in the Expositor’s Bible (pp. 172- 
197 , is very keen and clear. Dillmann’s 
remarks (Vol. II, p. go f.) in the English 
translation of ‘‘ Genesis ” are suggestive. 


III. SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF 
THE LESSON. 

(This section aims to outline, in a form suited 
for discussion, the themes in which adults will be in- 
terested, intended to be suggestive rather 
than exhaustive, to afford hints for a variety of 
treatments rather than one unvarying method.] 

The thought which seems to unify this | 
charming narrative is the power of a| 
It culminates in 
the pleading of Abraham on behalf of 
Sodom. But we may well take note of : 

1. The Anthropomorphism of the | 
Narrative. Notice that the whole eigh- 
teenth chapter describes God as present 
and active in human ways. Does the 
chapter also emphasize attributes un- 
questionably divine? What is the real 
reason for the former peculiarity ? 

2. God's Relationship with Abraham. | 
What is meant by God's ‘‘ knowing” 
(v. 19) a man? Does it go farther than 
friendship or patronage ? 

3. The Interest of the Narrative. 
Look at the two chapters as a well-told 
story. What is the explanation®of its | 
charm ? 

4. Its Portrait of Jehovah. Gather 
up what it says regarding Jehovah in 
his relations with the world. Is the 
conception adequate ? 

5. The Power of Prayer. Why have 
we respect for Abraham’s prayer and 
none for that (19 : 18 f.) of Lot ? 

6. The Character of Lot. 


Was he! 


| really worth saving, and why ? 


7. The Personality of Abraham. 
Does the narrative lessen as well as 
broaden our estimation of the patriarch’s 
character? Does his religious nature 


-seem. prefound or-childlike ? | 


| people think that it is. 
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8. The Simple Test of Worthiness. 
Compare the revelation of real character 
in the opposite welcomes of the way- 
farers at Mamre and Sodom. 

9. The Commission of God's People. 
Does 18 : 19 adequately set it forth ? 

Boston. 
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Sometimes He may seem to hide his 
tenderness in order to call forth ours. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, March 3, 1907. Being Honest, 
With Yourself and God (Luke 12: 
1-3). Consecration Meeting 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MoNn.—Honest with our judge (Psa. 7: 


‘ 3-9). ; 
TuES.—Square dealing rewarded (Isa. 33: 


15-18). 
WED.—‘' Live and let live’’ (Ezek. 18 : 
, 5-9). 
‘THURS. — Honest with our conscience 


(Rom. 14: 5-23). 
FRI.—Honest as employees (Col. 3 : 22-25). 
Sat.—Honest in conduct (1 Pet. 2 : 11-16.) 











Recite the commandments 
honesty. 

Speak of the premium upon honesty in busi- 
ness. 

How do people deceive themselves in regard 
to salvation. 


FTENTIMES “honesty” is used 
as though it were merely synony- 
mous with ‘ sincerity.” We mean 

by it the purpose to do the right thing. 
This is sincerity. The man is sincere 
who believes that what he says is the 
truth and that what he does is right. 
This, of course, is not enough. Many 
But the law does 
not. If some one who had set a house 
on fire or had drowned achild pleaded in 
excuse that he had done it because he 
thought it was right, the court would 
not release him. It would examine into 
his sanity, and if the excuse was sincere 
would order him to be confined in some 


that enforce 


institution for the morally insane. Al- 
most all mad people are sincere. And 


many sincere people who are not mad 
do bad things which are not justified by 
their sincerity. Widow burning and in- 
fanticide in India, and many religious 
cruelties in China and Africa, have been 
practiced with sincerity and have been 
dreadfully wrong. When, therefore, 
we simply mean by honesty sincerity, it 
is not enough to say of a man that he is 
an honest man, 

Real honesty ought to mean not only 
sincerity of motive, but righteousness of 
act. That man is honest who acts sin- 
cerely but who also does only what is 
right. If a grocer sold us sugar at fif- 


Guides Children | 


Experience and a Mother’s Love Make 
Advice Valuabie 





An Illinois mother writes about feed- 
ing children: 

‘“‘If mothers would use Grape-Nuts 
more for their little ones, there would be 
less need for medicines and fewer doctor 
bills. 

“If those suffering from indigestion 
and stomach troubles would live on 
Grape-Nuts, toast and good milk for a 
short period, they would experience more 
than they otherwise would believe. 

‘Our children have all learned to 
know the benefit of Grape-Nuts as an 
appetizing, strengthening food. It is 
every evening, with few variations, like 
this: ‘Mama, let’s have toast and Grape- 
Nuts for breakfast; or, let’s have eggs 
and Grape-Nuts,’—never forgetting the 
latter. 

‘«One of our boys in school, and fifteen 
years of age, repeatedly tells me his mind 
is so much brighter, and in every way he 
feels so much better, after having: Grape- 
Nuts as a part if not all his breakfast.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read the little book, 
‘“The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
‘There's a reason,” 
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LESSON FOR MARCH 3 (Gen. 18: 16-33) 


teen ounces to the pound, not knowing 
any better, he might be sincere, but we 
want in our grocer not only such sin- 
cerity but a knowledge of how man 
ounces ought to gointo an honest pound. 
The standards as well as the spirit of 
the honest man must be honest. 


And this is true in matters of con- 
viction as well as in motives or things. 
The really honest man will honestly hold 
the truth and not error, even though it is 
possible to be sincere in error. Some peo- 
ple content themselves here with saying, 
‘**Oh, God doesn't .care what we believe 
only so we believe it honestly.” But if 
what we believe is not the truth, the 
really honest heart cannot be satisfied 
with it, but must goon hunting until it 
finds the truth. o be requiring of our- 
selves always only conformity to what 
we think at the time to be true is not 
_ enough. lt is dishonesty not to be re- 
quiring of ourselves also the discovery 
of the absolute right as God sees it and 
then conformity to that. 
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There are many other forms of dishon- 
esty. When we shut our eyes to whole 
realms of truth outside the merely poy 
cal world, when we ignore and stifle the 
spiritual necessities of our natures, when 
we will not believe because we do not 
want to believe, when we know the con- 
ditions on which larger faith and life 
depend, and will not fulfil them, we are 
dishonest as truly as when we do wrong 
acts knowing them to be wrong. 


When we are employed by a man or 
firm of men and instead of serving their 
interests serve the interests of their ene- 
mies, or when employed to give eight 
hours of faithful service daily we give 
only five or six, the world is agreed in 
calling this dishonesty. But the same 
world which sees this so clearly does not 
see its own dishonesty towards God. We 
are his in a far wider and deeper sense 
than we can be any man’s. e made 
us.and he sustains us, and by the blood 
of his own Son he sealed us as his own. 
All that we are and have we owe to him. 
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real dishonesty. It is theft and one one upon which effort is made to secure de- 
tion. The Christian acknowledges that 


all ke is belongs to Christ. 


Honesty is a fundamental virtue. 
What other virtues can there be without 
it that are not like walls or ornaments of 
a house without foundation ? 
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Ask Marion Lawrance! 


Can you give me any ideas in regard to De- 
cision Day? I am down on the program for 
that topic at a Sunday-school convention. | 
know what the term means, of course, but am 
at sea to know just how to handle it.—H. R. C. 

Decision Day is @ day set apart in advance 
for which preparation is made, and upon 
which special effort shall be made to secure 
decisions for Jesus Christ in the Sunday- 
school, As connected with our organized 
Sunday-school work it is generally a uniform 
day suggested throughout a state or province 
when all schools are requested to observe 
the same day, though no school is under ob- 
ligation to do so. 

Decision Day is sometimes objected to be- 
cause it is too mechanical. There is force 
in this objection, and yet Decision Day has 
been wonderfully blessed, and when properly 
conducted is always a source of great good. 
I recommend that you buy Dr. Chapman’s 
little book entitled, ‘‘Spiritual Life in the 
Sunday-school’’ (35 cents). A chapter is 
devoted to Decision Day, and the whole 
book is congenial to the Decision Day 
thought. 

No Decision Day will be very profitable for 
which there has not been a great deal of 
previous preparation and prayer. The day 
should be set in advance at least four weeks. 
There should be frequent meetings of the 
teachers for prayer and instruction in regard 
to the specific work of ‘‘soul winning.”’’ 

The teachers should be specially solicitous 
and frequently visit their scholars, presenting 
the matter as they have opportunity. I 
would not.advertise the day in the school, 
though the teachers should all know about 
it. Talk about decisions as much as you 
like, but not much about a Decision Day. 


decisions previously made are declared. On 
this account some have suggested changing 
the name of the day to Witnessing Day. 

Do not make any rules as to how the 


Christ. Do not hold before them any wrong 
motives. Do not be impatient if they do not 
decide at once. Not ail enter the kingdom 
by the same route. Samuel was dediceted 
to God by his mother before he was born ; 
Timothy was raised by a godly mother and 
grandmother ; Cornelius came in full man- 
hood in answer to his own prayer ; the jailer 
came in a great fright; Paul was struck 
down in the highway in the midst of his open 
opposition. We may be sure that the Holy 
Spirit will enlighten us and show us just 
what to de if we will keep close to God.. 











PHILADELPHIA.—Kindly give me some sug- 


he unsaved souls, in the way of personal work 
or by correspondence.—F.:C. B. 


Many refrain from doing personal work 
because of their own lack of preparation 
for it, and lack of tact in doing it. Mr. 
Moody used to say the kind of tact needed 
in Christian work is contact. This does not 
mean that one is to be bungling in his meth- 
ods. It does mean that he is to be tre- 
mendously in earnest. The heavenly Father 
has promised to guide the meek into all 
judgment. We should believe this promise, 
and be sure that when, in sincerity of heart, 


glory of his name, to lead souls into his 
kingdom that he is going to help us. It 
should be made the subject of much prayer. 
When, however, after seeking divine guid- 
ance, we are impressed that we ought to 





us to do so, for we shall find that the way is 
already prepared for us. 
were miles apart on a certain day. 
Lord told Saul, through his servant, that 
they should call on Samuel, the man of God, 
in the city. On the same day the Lord told 
Samuel that on the next day he would send 
him the man that was to be anointed king. 
This is ever God’s way of doing it. Never- 


| 
| 


scholars shall make public confession of | 
, twenty-five cents, has helped thousands, 





| money. 
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tions, 


The bookstores are well supplied with 


cisions for Christ so much as one upon which | books bearing on this very question, ranging 


in price from ten cents up. Torrey’s book, 
‘*How to Lead Men to Christ,’’ is good, 
Johnstone’s ‘‘ Personal Work’? is really an 
exhaustive treatise on this question, Mun- 
hall’s little book, which may be had for 
So 
has H. Clay Trumbull’s ‘* Individual Work 
for Individuals ’’—(35 cents), 


MY DIARY 


FOURTEENTH WEEK 


This new superintendent we got is getting 
up some kind of an entertainment to raise 
Last Sunday he had a lot of tickets 


t A ( | in Sunday-school and they had to be all 
oem on some interesting work for reaching | 


sorted around till everybody had some. It 
took a lot of time, and the superintendent 
said we’d have five minutes less time for the 
lesson. I got five tickets to sell. I don’t 
know where to sell them, either; anyhow I 
don’t like to sell tickets, 

Say, our secretary gets on my nerves, Our 
teacher gets.in the most interesting part of 
the lesson, and then the secretary comes up 


| and asks some question or other that he 


might’s well save his breath on, Then some- 
times the minister comes and wants to shake 


| hands, right in the middle of the lesson. 


we undertake, for no other purpose than the | 


Now what do you think of that! His hand’s 
kind of mushy, and anyway he needn’t inter- 


| rupt the lesson, 


. i. | and it made me feel awful creepy. 
speak to a given person, it is entirely safe for | 


Saul and Samuel | 
The | 


I had a letter from my teacher this week, 
and it was all about religion. Once I had 
another letter from a teacher about religion 
But my 
teacher’s letter this week just made a fellow 
feel as though being a Christian wasn’t so 
awful gloomy. Why my teacher said he never 
knew how to be real happy till he was a 
Christian. And our teacher looks happy, 
too. I read his letter over twice, I did. 
He’s an all right teacher, he is. I wonder 
if he looks for me to answer his letter. 














Not to perceive and acknowledge this is To my mind the best Decision Day is not | theless, men may help men by their sugges- 











Zino beth Op phter 








BY IRA MAURICE PRICE, Ph.D. 


Professor of the Semitic Languages and Literatures in the University 
of Chicago. Author of ‘‘ The Monuments and the Old Testament.”’ 


The Ancestry 
of our 


English Bible 


will 





With characteristic vividness, readability, and scientific exact- 
ness Dr. Price has told a wonderful, interest-compelling story 
He tells, too, of the 
sacrifices and deprivations of some of the translators; of the 
“struggle for existence” which various versions have passed 
through. 


of the sources of our present Bible. 





The book is full of human interest. 





It’s a book that the minister will zeed to read; but he 
want to read it, too, The Sunday-schoo! superintendent or teacher who really seeks to know his Bible 
will seek as well to know its history. 

It's a book for a winter evening, or for Sunday reading to a group of adults. Thoughtful, intelligent 
people will add to the sum of their helpful, usable knowledge by reading the history of the versions of the Bible. 
Forty-five choice illustrations help to tell the story. 


These are carefully-made half-tone pictures on coated paper. . . 
How are the ancient manuscripts 


used 
What is the Samaritan Bible 


Do you know about the Wycliffe 
and the Tyndale Version 


Can you define “Apocrypha” 


Careful indexes, chronology, and bibliography increase its 
usefulness as a book of reference. 
The book may be bought of your dealer for $1.50, net; 


or we will send it by mail, prepaid, for that price. <A postal 





card request will bring you sample pages. 


The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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An Understood Speech 
Ist Cor. XIV:9 
Paul was contrasting ecstatic speech to 
the emotions and clear speech lo the 
mind, Read the entire chapter, both in 
King James translation and in the 


American 
Standard Bible 


Edited by the American Revision Committee 


It is the Apostle’s own 
reason for a clear, simple, 
easily understood trans- | | 
lation. One prays better | 


and sings better when 
one prays and sings with 
the spirit and with the } | 
understanding also. The 
American Standard Bible } | 
keeps the spirit and gives the under- 
standing. 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOKLET, 
“Wow We Got Our American Standard Bible” 


It tells the story of this great transla- 
tion, both to your mind and your heart. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Publishers 
37 4 East 18th St., New York 


Bible publishers for 8) years 

















The “Times’® — 
Handbooks for | 
Sunday-School 


Workers 


A New Series of Inexpensive 
Books. Each Book is Written 
by a Recognized Expert in a 
Particular Field of Sunday- 
school Effort. 
| 
These books tell of practical plans | 
that have been worked with success. | 
The material is drawn from the experi- 
ences of people who have tried out the | 
plans they tell about. No book will find 
a place in thg series which devotes itself 
to the theory of how a thing ought to be 


done. 
NOW READY 


The City Sunday-School 


Its Work, Growth, Possibilities. By Frank L. 
Brown, Brooklyn, N. Y., Commissioner to Japan 
of the Executive Committee (American Section) 
of the World's Sunday-school Convention, A 
book of 7o pages, paper cover, strongly bound. 
Half the book tells how Mr. Brown has met the 
problems of the city Sunday-school superinten- 
dent in the Brooklyn school,—which is now the 
next to the largest Sunday-school in the world. 
Uhe other half is filled with forms, blanks, letters, 
and instructions, used successfully in his school. 
The book is full ‘of practical plans that have 
worked. 2g cents, postpaid. 


The Pastor and the Sunday-School 


By the Rev. Jonn ‘T. Farts, St. Louis, Mo. 
Practical hint: for the pastor who wants to help 
strengthen his Sunday-school. A pastor who has 
had great success in work among the young peo- 
ple of his church here records his own experiences 
and the experiences of many others. 25 cents, 
postpaid. 


IN PRESS 


The Sunday-School and the Home 
By Frank L. Brown, Brooklyn, N. Y. Similar 
in arrangement to ** The City Sunday-School.’’ 
25 cents, postpaid. 

The Home Department of To-day 


By Mrs. Frora V. Srespsins, whose name is 
well known as a Home Department expert. 25 


cents, postpaid. 
The Primary Department 


By Ernet J. ArRcHIBALD Primary organiza- | 
tion, plans, and programs. 50 cents, postpaid. 


Chese and other handbooks will be an- 
nounced in these columns as soon as ready. 
SEND FOR OUR BOOK CATALOGUE 


The Sunday School Times Co. 
1o3t Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. ' 
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Dr. Babcock at Work 


; Business men were drawn to Dr. Babcock, 
, and found in him a sympathetic friend, for 
he himself in eminent degree possessed the 
business sense. In his dress and bearing 
| he was typically the man of affairs. He 
| thought, and turned thought into action with 
| swift precision. In conversation he was 
clean-cut, incisive, to the point. He was 
discriminating. He was punctual, pains- 
| taking, progressive. He had an eye for de- 
| tails. Ina word—he was businesslike. And 
|.all this found. a place in :his brief, yet splen- 
| did ministry of loving and helpful service. 
Pasted on the edge of his roll-top desk was 
an aphorism which has gained wide currence 
| in connection with his name :. ‘* Do it now.’’ 
| Nothing was truer of the man. He never 
| put anything off. His morning’s mail, as 
| varied in its contents, as heavy in bulk, as 
| the inclusive breadth of his sympathies and 
| interests, was answered with the opening. 
| Evening found his desk clean. Nothing 
| was left to be done ** to-morrow.’’ ** Now,” 
he said, ‘‘is the appointed: time for clocks 
as well as people.’’ His own ‘ repeater,’’ 
diseovered on his desk one morning, the 
| anonymous gift of a friend, was his great 
| joy. He delighted in being ‘*On time,’’ 
| neither too late nor.too soon. I never knew 
| him to fail in keeping an appointment. 
| Punctuality with him was one of the first of 
the virtues. 
His study, with its warm atmosphere of 
| comfort and refinement, was first and last a 
| place for work. It was the one room of the 
manse over which he good-naturedly claimed 






















To be guided in your choice of confec- 
tionery, look for the Necco Seal—the 
mark of goodness and wholesomeness. 

Over five hundred different kinds of 

best confectionery are made and sold under 
this seal, which is placed on every box for 
your guidance and protection. The high 

standard of these five hundred varieties 
is fully represented by 





a revelation of theconfectioner’s art. Their 
many delicious flavors are daintilyconcealed . 
by acoat of rich chocolee. The best assur- 
ance of the true wholesomeness of Necco 
Sweets is that they conform to all the re- 
quirements of the Pure Food Laws. 


That you may be convinced of the fine qual- 
ity of Lenox Chocolates, send 26c for an at- 
tractive package of special value ; or, better 
still, order one of our $1.00 
packages in a handsome 
art box. Either 








undisputed control. If light was wanted, 
the blinds were sent scurrying to the top of 
the windows past all protests from Mrs, 
Babcock as to the effeet from the opposite 
side of the street ! 
| pointments.of an up-to-date office. 
| his roomy roll-top desk, suspended from the 
chandelier, there was a bell-cord, with a 
system of rings for the household, a second 
for the lights, a ball of twine, a letter-scale, 
a thermometer, and on a placard conveni- 








of his congregation. A card catalog of his 
church’s membership .was in a drawer of the 
desk. Another drawer was devoted to his tools 
—a tack-hammer, screw-drivers, wire-plyers, 
tacks, brads; bits of wire, and the like, which 
were many times brought into most handy 
use. These things ‘* saved time,’’ as did a 
tin-box filled with small coins for ready 
change at the door. ‘There was also at his 
hand a long distance telephone, which kept 
him in close touch with the men of his 
church ; frequent were the cheery ‘‘ hellos !’’ 


SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS ag 


You are always sure of good pens when you 
buy Spencerian Pens, 

They’re even of point and uniform tn quality. 

Good writers buy Spencerian Pens because 
they don’t splatter the ink. 

They are made for every style of writing. 
There’s one made for you. 

We'llsend you asample card of 12 pens differ- 
ent patterns, upon receipt of 6 cents m postage. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway New York. 





down town, and many a tired clerk returned 
to his work with new heart and hope for the 
sound of a voice. His secretary’s desk 
| closely joined his, equipped with a type- 
| writer of the latest model. Dictionaries, 

















There were all the ap- | 
Above | 


ently swung before his eyes a street directory | 


Help from the Salt of the Earth 








search of employment. A sentence on Dr. 
Babcock’s card carried as much weight down- 
town as many another’s lengthy letter. 
‘* This will introduce my friend, Mr. A. B. C. 
Get him if you can.’’ Such were his epi- 
grammatic ‘*‘ letters of recommendation.’’ He 
kept a list of those who applied to him for 
work, and if a case were urgent he would 
speak of it from the pulpit Sunday. Mon- 
day morning many a time brought the solu- 
tion of the problem, In passing, this 
co-operation of pastor and people in the little 
ways of brotherly service was one of the 
happiest thir gs in a beautiful ministry. 

Dr. Babcock’s versatility has often been a 
matter of comment. He could have real- 
ized, and readily, a brilliant career in almost 
any profession. Yet every gift he had he 
counted as demanded by his chosen profes- 
sion of the ministry, while nothing, certainly, 
contributed more to the effectiveness of his 
work than this habit of his of doing things in 
a businesslike way.— William P. Shriver, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


% 
Evergreen Fruit 


The writer enjoys in his parish the pres- 
ence of an evergreen Sunday-school worker, 
four-score young, and rich in a varied, active 
experience, east and west. He has recounted 
a bit of labor of the late fifties that ought to 
be better known, because of its interest, and 
for matter ofs instruction. 

As a young man grown, he went with his 
parents from Ohio to Iroquois, Illinois, a 
rough trading village that had grown up 
around an old Indian post. He found the 
stores were doing their main business on 
Sunday, and drinking and gambling were in 
full swing at the same time. An effort had 
been made.to hold a Sunday-school during 
one or two summers, but it was closed when 
the pleasant weather was past, with the 
result that little was accomplished. 

Our friend got together a few families that 
were avowed Christians, and urged renewed 
effort. A talent for song, combined with 
previous experience in Ohio, brought a large 
measure of success ; and when fall came the 


| habit of closing the school was overcome by 
| a policy of delay, until it became evident 
| that scholars enough were always assured 


to hold a session. 

Thus the winter came and went, and the 
school went steadily along. When the 
Fourth of July neared, plans were made for 
a patriotic celebration, and neighboring 
schools—ten miles and more away—joined 
in. The townspeople entered into the idea 


| heart and soul, dinner was served to all 


sent happily on their way over the wire | 


| habits of the people began to change. 


commentaries, works of reference, were | 
Become A Nurse brought within ready reach by revolving | 
; cases. In a corner of the study there was | 


a fire-proof safe. 
| cupboard, supplied with every needful style 
‘of writing and note-paper, envelopes in all 
sizes; inks, and mucilage by the quart. 
There was a roll of wrapping-paper ; twines 
of assorted strength. All this meant that 
the busy pastor and preacher had seldom to 
submit to the inconvenience, the vexatious 
delay, of wanting something in the course of | 
his work not instantly at hand. 

Everything was grist that came to his mill. 
An inclusive system of filing and indexing 
Stered..away the . grindings and made it 
quickly available. In a chest of drawers,— | 


By our course of training in your own home, . 
¢ can equip women of average ability, whether | 
ractical nurses or beginners, to carn $10.00 to 

$25.00 aweek. A graduate writes: 


“I have found the course intensely practical, 
helpful and ensily comprehended, I have xe. 
quired confidence in myself for I have been 
tanght how to nurse to the satisfaction of 


physicians and patients. 1 receive $3.00 a 
day and am busy all the time.” 
Endorsements by thousands of nurses and physi- 
cians. Write for explanatory “Rine Boek” and 
stories of four seore 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
285 Main St., Jaticctown. Ny Y 








Coupon Certificates 6 $a 
e penter, —elippings- were filed by subject, al- 
of Deposit phabetically, in large manila envelopes. 
$100, $200, $500, and $1,000 | Others, illustrations in the main, were pasted 
| in serap-books, and .indexed to the wide | 
| margin of his Bagster Bible, where also were 
posted brief references. to books and bound | 
| volumes of magazines. A score of such 
references were often accumulated against a | 
single text. In addition, an Index Rerum | 
included thousands of references and illus- 
trations gathered from his reading. 

While it was a rule of Dr. Babcock’s life 
never to endorse a note, nor to give a testi- 
: monial, he was ever ready to say the helpful | 

word for some young man or woman in | 


Secured by deposit of First Mortgages on improved 
Pittsburgh real estate. 

POTTER TITLE & TRUST COMPANY 
Capital, $200,000 (full paid) 
Bakewell Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 


Virginia Farms and Homes 


Free catalogue of splendid bargains. 
R. 8. CHAFFIN & Co., Inc., RICHMOND, VA. 
When answering adverti ts, 
mention The -Sundey School-Times. 
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in another, the stationery | 


comers, and a valuable prestige accrued to 
the Sunday-schoois. 

Then the union school of Iroquois struck 
forward through another fall and winter. 
Meanwhile, without a word spoken, the 
The 
men folk found time to do trading on week- 
days. Finally, ‘* Bill’’ Smith protested in 
inelegant language that the school had ruined 
his Sunday trade, and one after another the 
stores closed. 

After the second winter, our friend was 


| called back to Ohio, and his helpers feared 


| of -his own building, for he was a clever’ car- | 


for the results. A rough-spoken English 
sailor had been bringing in his children 
through rain and shine. ‘*I’m a rough 
man,”’ he said, ‘* but I want my children to 
do better, And now our school will go 
down,”’ 

The union school did go down in time, but 
not before the interest had crystallized around 
a few Presbyferian, Methodist, and other 
families, and led to regular preaching ap- 
pointments and the founding of churches. 

Years after, ‘* Bill’? Smith’s boy clerk, 


| now a man grown, successful in business, 


and active in Sunday-school work, publicly 
declared at a convention at Watseka, the 
county seat, that the union evergreen school 
had been the making of him. . Two of the 
former women helpers happened to be pres- 
ent, and recognized, with a thrill of interest, 
the voice of young Daniel Fry. 

So again in Chicago a man grown stepped 
up to the former superintendent with, ‘* Don’t 
you know me? I'm one of your boys at 
Iroquois.’’ And as occasion took him back 
to the vicinity in after years, grown women 
and bearded men would challenge recogni- 
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LESSON FOR MARCH 3 (Gen. 18: 16-33) 











For Teachers and Personal Workers 





tion, and call to mind the school where they 
got their first Bible knowledge and their first 
religious inspiration in song. 

Such was the fruit of an evergreen school, 
and it was sweet tc the taste. . However, the 
superintendent was evergreen first, but that 
is another story.— 7he Rev. Charles Maar, 
Upper Red Hook, N. Y. . 


% 
By Cords of Love 


A Heart-to-Heart Talk with Teachers 


My first Sunday-school teacher, long since 
gone to her reward, was a lovely Miss Good- 
win, a picture of whom hangs to-day in my 
hall of memory: She had an oval Madonna 
face, with wistful soft brown eyes, and bands 
of thick dark hair arranged low on her face, 
hiding the ear, as was then the fashion. I 
vas the youngest child in the class, which 
was large, including in its number two or 
three young ladies who inspired me with 
reat admiration, but not with the reverential 
ove that I felt for Miss Goodwin. Although 
the youngest, I was not the least interested 

upil in the class, for I had been taught the 
Bible almost as soon as I could speak, and I 
brought to every lesson not merely rapt at- 
tention, but real enjoyment,—the attention 
and enjoyment one gives to things familiar 
and prized. 

Miss Goodwin was followed in my recol- 
lection by other teachers, none of whom 
made on me quite the impression she did, of 
sweet and loving friendliness. She would 
glide into my home at twilight on a short 
winter day, sit down beside me and talk a 
little while, then gather her furs about her, 
and flit away like a spirit. She wrote me 
letters, and she and one other also of those 
for whom I shall look when I reach the 
heavenly hills, were not contented with 
generalization, but plainly and pointedly 
asked the child which way she was going, 
and whether she meant to take Christ for her 
Master and Friend for all her life. Measured 
by the standard that would exact for the Sun- 
day-school teacher a training in pedagogy 
similar to that demanded in the high school 
and college of our period, these good women 
fell short of certain requirements. But they 
had what I am inclined to think was a su- 
perior equipment to mere scholastic prepara- 


tion for the work they had in hand. They | 
had studied the Bible as it was studied by | 


John Bunyan, Richard Baxter, and Samuel 
Rutherford. They had, like Mary, sat at 
the feet of their Lord, and communed with 
him. Something of the love light in his 
countenance was reflected in theirs. They 
loved him, they loved the Sunday-school, 


and they loved every individual in their ! 


class. When love spells consecration noth- 
ing can stand before it. It is in itself the 
higher learning. 

I am more and more out of patience with 


perfunctory work of every variety. The in- | 


stant work becomes weariness, the instant it 
ceases to have flavor and zest and a definite 
aim, that instant it becomes synonymous 
with failure and defeat. Slovenly. work is 
disgraceful anywhere. It is as disgraceful 
in the Sunday-school as in the _ school- 
room, the counting-room, the hospital ward, 
or any other place where there is occasion for 
honest labor that should be given the right 
of way. The Lord will never say ‘* Well 
done, good and faithful servant’’ to any 
worker who puts self before work, or is not 
ashamed of slipshod performance. 


In the Sunday-school let us take for granted | 


that the teacher, having made excellent use 
of the many admirable lesson-helps and sug- 


gestions that are to be had for the asking, is | 


ready to impart something worth while for 
the eager circle of listeners to receive. Here 
they are,—girls, let us say, from fourteen to 
eighteen, or younger, from eleven to four- 
teen. They are a bright, alert, and enthu- 
Siastic set of wide-awake learners. Or it 
may be a class of boys,—manly, cheery fel- 
lows, who like ‘ootball and baseball, and 


who do not mind a tussle with irregular | 


verbs or intricate problems. Both boys and 


girls are susceptible to the touch of affec- | 


tion. They like to know that they have the 
respect of their teacher, that the hand- 
clasp, the comradeship, and the sincere, 
straightforward glance of the eye mean 





something personal for each of them, The 
work in the Sunday-school itself is easily 
marked out on siinple lines, Let the teacher 
always be first on the ground, to welcome 
the class. Let the teacher come with a 
well-prepared lesson,—gold nuggets, not 
gold-leaf. 

What of the cords of love that bind teacher 


can at the teacher’s right, is an assistant in 
the book-keeping department of a dry- 
goods shop. She has very little time by day 
for making or receiving calls. The teacher 


a Sunday afternoon; may send her a note 
now and then that will lie on the table to 
greet her when she goes home to supper at 
night ; may remember the date when Martha 
has a birthday. Elsie, the judge’s daughter, 
will go to college next year. The teacher 
may write to the Christian Association in the 


some real friendships that will take her 
through the whole four years. Mary has an in- 


send her a flower or a book. Little minis- 
tries of tenderness during the week help to 
bind teacher and scholars in a union that 
circumstances have no power to dissolve. 


little younger respond to individual in- 
fluence. 
be set to work, to be entrusted with re- 
sponsibility. A strong, self-reliant boy is 
the better for sharing with his teacher some 


boys should be genuine. They worship true 
manliness. Insincerity, a false note, a lack 
of fiber, teaching that deals in platitudes and 
means little to any one, antagonize sensible 
boys. They do not always wear their hearts 
upon their sleeves, but under a rough out- 


Sunday-school. There are fellows who will 
compose the splendid rank and file of our 
glorious future. To have the training of 
these is to be on the staff of Him who bore 
| the Cross up Calvary, and died upon it for 
| the world’s redemption, of Him who ever 
? lives to make intercession for us. It is no 
small honor, as well as no small responsibil- 
ity to teach Sunday-school boys in the 
twentieth century. Authority is less con- 
spicuous in the Sunday-school than influence. 
In a well-conducted school there are rules, 
but they are never forced on the view as if 
they were penitential and iron-clad. Rather 
they are like tracks of steel across which the 
train swiftly passes when the engineer starts 
the locomotive. 

What we need in the Sunday-school is 
fire, warm, kindling, glowing and shining. 

Once in a while somebody complains that 
there is a scholar who cannot be controlled. 
The trouble about that scholar is that the en- 
vironment is wrong, and that the teacher or 
the class should be changed. In the Sunday- 
school, if anywhere on earth, there must 
| reign the spirit of the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Bind heart to heart with cords of love.— 
Margaret E, Sangster. 
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How an Indian Accepts Christ 


| On ** Decision Day ’’ one of our Christian | 
Indians was asked to express his mind before | 

. ~ ! 
the assembly in Sunday-school, as an en- | 


couragement to the young people. He isa 


| 


do not understand why you ask me. Have 


ing things that I had paid so dearly for, and 
that I had revered tili old age ?—a bear’s 
arm, a crane’s and an owl’s head, a buffalo 
skull, sweet grass braided to represent a 
double-headed snake, a buffalo’s beard, owl 
claws, and many other things I took out to 
the top of a hill. I talked to them there and 
said: ‘I do not want you any more.’ I 
threw them away. 
| fool for doing so. Now what more ought I 

to do?’’— The Rev. C. L. Hall, Fort Bert- 
| hold Mission, Elbowoods, North Dakota. 


and scholar ciosely during the week? Shall | 
we illustrate? Martha, who sits when she 


may contrive to walk home with Martha on | 


college, and pave the way for Elsie toward | 


valid sister. The teacher will not forget to | 
inquire for the sufferer, and will sometimes | 


Equally, lads in their teens and boys a | 


A boy likes to be singled out, to | 


watchfulness, some unsuspected care that | 
concerns a weaker friend. The teacher of | 


side many a boy conceals a warm heart. | 
There are heroes among our boys in the | 


| very old man, and now entirely blind. He | 
| did not quite understand our motive in ask- | 
ing, and so answered a little sharply: ‘I | 


| I not for years followed the Son of God? | 
| Did I not take from my house all the conjur- | 


The chief called me a} 
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For the Teacher 


Choice books for the teacher in the Sunday- 
school or in the secular school, including: The 
Making of a Teacher (Brumbaugh), Teacher- 
Training with the Master Teacher (Beardslee), 
Sunday-School. Teacher-Training (Hamill). For 
teachers of little folks: A Beginners’. Course in 
Bible Study, The Primary Department (Archibald). 
Helps for this year’s lessons: Chronology in the 
Bible (Beecher), Chart of Jewish National History 
(Byington), Light on the Old Testament from 
Babel (Clay). 


For the Superintendent 


To help in Bible training and supplemental 
work we have: A Supplemental Bible Question 
Course (Smith). For a rich feast of ideas on Sun- 
day-school management: The City Sunday-school 
(Brown). For a course in missionary study : Mis- 
sionary Studies for the Sunday-school, five books 
(Trull). For the Sunday-school library: The Life 
Story of Henry Clay Trumbull (Howard), A Pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem (Trumbull), The Ancestry of 
Our English Bible (Price), Sankey’s Story of the 
Gospel Hymns (Ira D. Sankey), Off the Rocks 
(Grenfell), and many others. 


For the Minister 


Some of our books he will feel as if he must 
have in his own library; the others he might ask 
the public library to secure for their shelves : Light 
on the Old Testament from Babel (Clay), The An- 
cestry of our English Bible (Price), Teacher-Train- 
ing with the Master Teacher (Beardslee), The Ori- 
gin and Expansion of the Sunday-school (Trumbull), 
The Pastor and the Sunday-school (Faris), Our 
Misunderstood Bible (Trumbull), Sankey’s Story of 
the Gospel Hymns (Ira D. Sankey), Four Princes: 
Paul, Constantine, Bernard, Luther (Scherer), “If 
I Were a Minister,” “If I Were a Layman” 
(pamphlets). 

Catalogue sent on request. Your name put 
on our permanent mailing list for book announce- 
ments if you wish it. The Sunday School Times 
Company, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

















THE 
MAID 7% 
SPOT- 
LESS 
TOWN 





This is the Maid of fair renown 

Who scrubs the floors of Spotiess Town. 
To find a speck when she is through 
Would take a pair of specs or two. 

And her employment isn’t slow, 

For she employs SAPOLIO, 


Ever since there have been homes, 
scrubbing has been considered the 
hardest part of the day’s work. 


SAPOLIO 


has changed that, and to-day, every 
surface, from the kitchen floor to the 
most delicate paint in the yes can 
be kept perfectly clean by SAPOLIO 
rubbed lightly on with a brush or a 
cloth, and rinsed off with clear water. 


EASTER IS 
A | SERVICES 


R ** Song of Immortality” 
** Resurrection and Life ”’ 
8 ** Crowned with Glory ”’ | 


FOR CHOIRS 
ANTHEMS: Samples free to choirmasters. 
CANTATA: ‘* Gethsemane to Calvary ’”’ 


(go cents, net). 


( Phila.: 1018- a Arch St. 
Hall- Mack Co. New York: 156 Fifth Ave. 
rl Chicago: 95 Basrbere St. 


Easter Music 


Easter Glory By Charles H, Gabriel. New. 


onc yy A. Fill 
rec illmore. 
The Easter Message niw. Price, 5 cents. 
Samples of these two new exercises mailed for 5 cents. 
Our catalog of Easter music, books, anthems, solos, 
mailed free. Send your address. 
FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 
528 Elm St., Cincinnati, O. 41-43 Bible House, N. Y. 


EASTER 
SERVICES 


We mail eight different sample copies for 25 
cents, rap coin in piece of paper, place in 
envelope, with your address, 


John J. Hood, 1024 Arch St., Philadelphia 


EASTER MUSIC 




















of the 3 
10 cts. in 
stamps. 




















for the Sunday 
School and Choir. 


EAST ER GLO ew Easter service for the 
sn ay School. all songs and new recita- 
tions. Price, postpaid 55c per doz. 

Inc :? 10e for rollof samples. 


HE BR ESURRECTI ON a new sacred Easter can- 
tata forthe 5S. -postpaid. Easy to prepare. 

The Feb Lit of The Church Choir” contains 
Easter Anthems,etc. Price 10c. A 16 page pamphiet 


of Specimen Pages of choir music and complete cata- ‘ 


logue forthe asking. Address 


GBD, F. RUMCH & C0, Qhionge c0micmgne Ae og 
GIPSY SMITH’ aends 





Including CHURCH HYMNS and GOSPEL SONGS 

The newest Sacred Songs, the famous Welsh Re- 
vival Songs, and 400 others used by the Great English 
Revivalist. Boards, $e5; cloth, $30 per hundred ; 
30 cents and 35 cents by mail. 


The Bigiow & Main Co., New York or Chicago 


$50.00 in GOLD FOR A NAME| 


Che above amount will be divided into three prizes 
for the best title and suggestions for a new Sunday 
school by mn book. For particulars as. ADA 
geese MUSIC CO NY 
Geibe' FA 1226 Arch St. , Philadeiphia. 


Samples | 
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What Church Federation Has 


By E. B. Sanford, D.D., General 
Secretary of the National Federation of Churches 





ORE than a year has passed since 
the great Inter-Church Conference 
heid its session in New York City. 

From that mount of spiritual vision, 
where five hundred delegates, represent- 
ing the churches of our country holding 
to historical and evangelical Christianity 
came together, a mighty impulse has 
gone forth, unifying spiritual forces in 
their work of advancing the kingdom of 
God. Until the first meeting of the first 
‘* Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America,’’ to be held in 1908, 
large responsibility was placed in the 
hands of the Executive Committee in 
which each of the thirty Christian bodies, 
by whose action the plan of federation was 
adopted, is represented. For that com- 
mittee I make brief report. 

The published volume containing the 
proceedings and addresses made at the 
conference is worthy of this'assembly, of 
which a great leader in the ranks of the 
laity has said, ‘‘I regard the result 
achieved by the Inter-Church Confer- 
ence on Federation to be the greatest 
and most significant accomplished by 
any religious gathering ever held in 
North America.’’ This book of nearly 
seven hundred pages contains the gar- 
'nered thought of leaders in all the 
|churches. The edition now in hand is 
limited, but, while it lasts, a copy will 
be sent to every one that helps the work 
| of the Executive Committee by the pay- 
| ment of an annual membership subscrip- 
| tion of three dollars. Get this book, and 
| aid with your name and _ subscription 
sent to the office of the Committee, 81 
Bible House, New York, Alfred R. Kim- 
ball, treasurer. 
| What has been dene since the confer- 
ence? Correspondence world-wide in 
scope has been cared for. Some of the 
leading Christian bodies in their national 
meetings have approved the plan of 
federation. Among these one notes the 
unanimous and favorable action of the 
General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, the General 





Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in | 


the United States of America, and the 
Reformed Church in America. Several 
of the constituent bodies will take action 
in 1907. ‘The Federal Council that will 
act in behalf of a united Protestant 
Christianity is assured. 

The Executive Committee has not 
only given careful attention to this mat- 
ter of organization, but under the reso- 
lutions passed by the conference they 
are securing fruitful practical results. 
The greetings to missionaries in foreign 
lands have brought cheering response. 


The federation in Japan, composed of | = 
twenty-four de- | 


| the representatives of 
| nominational mission boards in its last 








annual meeting, referring to the inter- | 


church conference, put on record these 
words : ‘* We are of one mind that the 
missionary movements in Japan and in 
other countries will be directly influ- 
enced thereby, and that there has been 
furnished by this meeting an impressive 
demonstration of the essential vital unity 
|} of Christianity to 
world."’ 

Those who were present at the confer- 
ence will recalithe resolutions that were 


adopted regarding the conditions under | as to incapacitate me for my practice as 


which the helpless millions of the Congo 
River Basin in Africa are the victims of 
the worst form of slavery. Believing 
that our government has a responsibility 
in this matter, the Committee are mak- 


securing the creation of an impartial tri- 


bunal that can investigate and secure 
a change of the intolerable conditions 
that exist in that country where so many 
faithful missionaries are hampered in 
their work, and compelled to witness 
suffering they are unable to relieve. 

As suggested by the conference in ‘its 
memorial to Congress, faith: has ‘been 
kept with the civilized Indian tribes 
under the agreement by which they sur- 
rendered their tribal organization, and 
the statehood bill under which Oklahoma 
comes into the Union contains a prohi- 
bition clause. The formal utterance of 
the conference regarding the social order 
and other matters in which all the 
churches are interested has given op- 
portunity for counsel and action that 
promises to secure results that are only 
possible as the churches move together. 

It is impossible to estimate the influ- 
ence, both direct and indirect, that has 
already followed the action of the con- 
ference. It is no exaggeration to say 
that this influence has been world-wide 
in its scope and character. 

In another message we shall tell the 
story of activities in connection with 
state and local federative movements 
that were covered by.the following reso- 
lutions unanimously adopted by the con- 
ference : 

1. That in pushing the frontiers of the 
kingdom of heaven on earth we earnestly 
urge all missionary bodies for vork, both 
at home and abroad, that they establish 
methods of comity and co-operation, 
where ‘they are not already begun, and 
in all cases carry out such methods to 
the fullest degree practicable. 

2. That we urge upon the local 
churches that the same principles of 
comity and co-operation should be put 
in practise through the co-operative par- 
ish plan or similar ways of working to- 
gether. 

The Executive Committee that has in 
its care these most important matters 
would recall in all its labors the words of 
its chairman, Dr. William H. Roberts, 
uttered at the close of the conference : 
‘*We recognize that the chief work of 
the organization we have approved is to 
bring salvation from sin to the lost races 
of man through Jesus Christ, our divine 
Saviour and Lord. This is our great 
work as churches of Christ. For this 
glorious end let us stand shoulder to 
shoulder, following him who is the ob- 
ject of our supreme faith and love, at 
once man and God, the only begotten 
Son of God, the King immortal, eternal, 
invisible. Let his divine word of com- 
hast on wext page. third cess 








Steady Hand 
A Surgeon’s Hand Should be the Firmest of All 


‘‘For fifteen years I have suffered 
from insomnia, indigestion, and nerv- 


| Ousness as a result of coffee drinking,” 


the non-Christian | 


said a surgeon the other day. 

‘‘ The dyspepsia became so bad that I 
had to limit myself to one cup at break- 
fast. Even this caused me to lose my 
food soon after I ate it. 

‘* All the attendant symptoms of indi- 


| gestion, such as heartburn, palpitation, 


| 


ing special efforts to secure action on the | 
part of Congress that wiil help at least in | g reason. 


waterbrash, wakefulness or disturbed 
sleep, bad taste in the mouth, nervous- 
ness, etc., were present to such a degree 


a surgeon. 

‘*The result of leaving off coffee and 
drinking Postum was simply marvelous. 
The change was wrought forthwith, my 
hand steadied, and my normal condition 
of health was sestored..” Name giv en by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. ‘‘ There's 
Read the famous little book, 
‘“*The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
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tlh nag 


will be found under 
the Yellow Wrapper. 


Send 10 cents for trial can. 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT CO., 


(MPORTERS, BOSTON. 














EASTER MUSIC 
NEW S. S. PROGRAMS 


THE HERO OF THE "onoad > IraB. W ison, 
7 
Free sample of each to fo Se perintendents 

Chori*ters mentioning 
Orcucstra Bcores for AA o above, $1.0, - 


EASTER TREASURY Ne. (2 


15 cents per oo Clever infant class recita- 
new toblesax and drills, class 
motion songs; all for Eas 


CHILDREN’S “— CANTATAS 
P YY, (New 1907 

QUEEN 0’ THE MAY, ( ? rf Pearts 
PICNIC IN FAIRY LAND, y E. 8. Lorens. 
THE RAINBOW FETE, Fd 8. Lorenz. 
Send 10 cents, mention Ped paper and get the 
3 cantatas named above on selection, to be 
returned post-paid, in 10 days, if notepaid for. 


CHOIR MUSIC Send for Catalogue. 
ORGAN MUSIC Send for Catalogue. 
SHEET MUSIC = Send for Catalogue. 


THE LORENZ PUBLISHING CO. 


160 Fifth Ave. 216-2318 W. Fifth St. 
NEW YORE DAYTON, OHIO 














New Easter Music 
“THE VICTORY ” 


“LORD OF LIFE” 


Two new and original Easter services for Sunday- 
schools, by Adam Geibel, W. A. Post, and others. 
5 cents per copy. For 10 cents we mail three sample 
copies. $4.00 per hundred, not prepaid 

‘en Easter hymns, choruses, and anthems, etc., 
and 244 others, in 


WORLD-WIDE HOSANNAS 


the new hymn book for the Sunday-school, now in its 
eighth edition. 30 cents ad copy, postpaid, and $25.00 
per hundred, not prepaid 


ADAM GEIBEL MUSIC COMPANY 
(Successors to Geibel & Lehman) 
1226 Arch Street - - - Philadelphia 


12 Easter Services 


All different, mailed once only for 12 cents, if name of 
superintendent and Surday-school is given. 


HOPE PUB CO., 150 Michigen Avenue, (Chicago 


















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on la 
Get ** improved,’’ no tacks required 
Wood Roflers Tin Rollers 








When answering advertisements, 


please 
mention The Sunday School Times. 
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MADE PERFECT BY FORTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 


me ‘shines for a world of housekee 
se makes rust impossible an 
The durability os its lustre has 
h ever ions use 





it never streaks o: 
dit in “front as the : most popular stove 
— will have no other. Try 


ee, ond best of all the shine will last. 
r cakes on the iron. 


it and you 


Will be convinesd and deli — It Makes The Stove An Ornament. 


Don’t take any other kin 
MORSE BROS., Props., e ° e 





said to be just as 


. . 7 


Canton, Mass., U.S.A, 














“Outside of the 
Bible, it is the 
greatest book I 
have ever rea 


Writes C. D. Meigs, Secre- 
tary of the Texas State Sun- 
day-School Association, 
about ‘‘ Teacher-Training 
with the Master Teacher,’’ 
by Professor C. S. Beards- 
lee. The book is devoted 
to the study of Christ in 
the act of teaching, as a 
means of learning how to 
teach. s50cents, postpaid. 


The Sunday School ’TimesCo. . 
{031 Wainut St., Phila., Pa, 


























The Sanday School Times 


Philadelphia, February 16, 1907 


Entered at. the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
. * second-class matter. 


Where to Get Church or 
Sunday-School Supplies 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMEN'TS 
BOSTON NEWYORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


Main Office & Works F4SThos Gnecn mass. 
HAstinas 0. 


Fair Prices 








EsTABLISHED 1827 Aut Sizes 








ORDER FOR EASTER 


INDIVIDUAL 


Communion Service 


Many materials, 
Many designs. 


Send for illus- 











trated catalogue 
No. 21. Mention 
name of church 
and number of 
communicants. 
SPRINGER, Mer. 
256-258 eB St., Boston, Mass. 














individual Communion 





ced in SENT FOR TRIAL 

dividual service, make the best and supply over 4,000 

satisfied 4 ey never go back to the old 
Send for free ca‘ 






way. List of users on 
Return outfit (our expense) if not satisfied after trial 
Sanitary 








Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For 
detailed information address The Religious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 





The Sunday School Times is published | 


weekly at the following rates, for either eld or 
new subscribers. These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 


$ 1 .0O0 copies less than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
One copy, five years, $4.00 

Free Copies 


tional will be allowed 


One free copy addi- | 


One copy, or any number of | 


for every ten copies paid for in a club at the | 


75 cent rate, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
The Sunday Schooi Times will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal 
the following rate, which includes postage : 
One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 


of the | 
nion at | 


Five or more Copies, in a package to one address, | 


5 shillings each. 

For Great Britain, Mr. T. French Downie, 14 Pater- 
noster Square, London, E. C., 
or half-yearly eubactiptons at the above rate, the 

—_ to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. Mr. Dowmie can also supply the other 
publications of The Sunday School Times Company. 


The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, unless by specia] request. 

Enough copies o, 
enable all the teachers of a school toexamine it, wi 
be sent free, upon application. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TimEs Co., 
1031-Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


will receive yearly | 


any one issue of the paper te | 


Publishers, 





Communion Outfit Co. 7th St.Rochester,N.Y. 
THE, GENUINE, MENEELY BELLS 
purest refined copper a 
The most perfect, highest dy ‘bells in the a 
Meneely & Co.. Waterviiet. West ‘Troy P O.. 





THE GREAT CHURCH 
or eiectric, gas, or = a 
dimensions. Book of Light and 


estimate free. 1, P. Frink, ss1 Pearl St., New York. 











The best place for 


REST, RECREATION 
OR RECUPERATION 


at this season is 


ATLANTIC CITY 


and the new fireproof 


CHALFONTE 


is especially well equipped 
to supply the wants of those 
who come to secure them 


Write for Illustrated Folder 
and Rates to 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
Alway Open On the Beach 

















{ Children at Home 
| 








(Continued from preceding page) | 


mand be heard by every ear, be obeyed 
in every life ; ‘‘Go ye into all the world 
and preach the gospel to every creature.’’ 
The annual report of the Federation 
will be sent to any one sending five two- 
cent stamps to the National Federation 
of Churches, 81 Bible House, New York 
City. | 











| Miss Gordon’s Seal Coat 


By Emma C. Dowd 


HENIE and Caro were going home 
from school, arm in arm after their | 
usual fashion, 

‘Miss Gordon took Bessie Jennings’ 
picture yesterday,’’ Phenie was saying. 
‘«They were out on the piazza when I 
went down to the store. Isn't it queer 
that she wears such a horrid old seal 
coat ?’’ 

‘*Horrid ?’’ echoed Caro. 
it’s perfectly lovely ! 
a beautiful one !’’ 

‘You can’t have seen very many 
then,’’ laughed Phenie. 

‘*I guess I’ve seen as many as you 
have,’’ retorted Caro. ‘*My own aunt 
wears one that cost two hundred and | 
fifty dollars !°* 

‘«T don't care if she does,"’ replied | 
Phenie, and she drew her arm from that | 
of her friend. ‘‘I guess I know about | 
seal coats, and Miss Gordon's isn’t nice | 
at all! It's big and worn and limpsy, | 
and looks horrid !°* 

‘‘It isn’t any such thing !*’ pouted | 
Caro. ‘‘She walked right ahead of us, 
coming home from church last Sunday, | 
and mama said, ‘How pretty Miss 
Gordon looks’ in seal !* and I guess my | 
mother knows !"’ 

‘*I wasn’t talking about the color,” 
said Phenie ; ‘‘but I say her coat isn’t 
fashionable or nice, and it isn’t !"’ 

Caro tossed her head, and turned into 
her yard without so much as a good-by, 
and Phenie walked on, her heart in a 


“ Why, 
I never saw such 





| tumult. 


N.Y. | 
LI G HT photograph of the school. 


That afternoon, at school, the other 
girls all knew that Caro Brown and Phenie 
Campbell had quarreled ; but neither 
would tell what the trouble was. For 
four days they did not speak to each other, 
and kept apart as much as possible. 

Then Miss Gordon came to take a 


Phenie looked at the lady’s fur coat | 
and her face grew disagreeably triumph- | 
ant—as if anybody could by any pos- 
sibility call that a beautiful garment ! 

Phenie and Caro sat near the teacher's 
desk, and they could hear the conver- | 
sation between Miss Reynolds and her 
visitor. A ray of sunshine fell directly 


| across the seal coat, and lighted up its 


shabbiness. Phenie could not resist a 
look in Caro’s direction ; she was staring 
at Miss Gordon, a puzzled expression on | 
her face. 

‘«I guess she’s coming to her senses,”’ 
thought Phenie ; but just then a remark 


| from the visitor drew her attention. 


| 


‘«T should think I'd better discard this 
old coat,’’ she was saying. ‘‘I didn't 
know it did look quite so bad. I wear 
it only when I’m out with my camera. 
Using one as much as I do is pretty hard 
on the fur, so I thought I would keep my 
new coat good as long as possible."’ 

«She has two—that’s it!'’ breathed 
the astonished Phenie, and then she in- 
voluntarily looked across at Caro ; their 
eyes met, and both smiled. During the 
posing for the picture they edged near 
each other until their hands clasped un- 
| derstandingly. The photograph showed 
a tender, happy look on each face. 

MERIDEN, CONN. ! 


> gl! 


‘‘Macsetn” is the sterling 

mark for lamp-chimneys. 
You can't get a poor lamp- 

chimney with my name on it. 
Macsetu lamp-chimneys 


fit, don’t break from heat, and 


are so shaped that they get 


the most light from the oil 
consumed, 

All lamp-chimneys break. 
Mine break only when they are 


dropped or’ knocked over. 


My Index is free. 
Address, MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 














NOW READY! FIVE NEW EDITIONS 


OXFORD 
Black Faced Type Bibles 


Pearl 32mo0. A wonderfully clear type ina 
small-size book. 


Minion 16mo. Ready October, 1906. A model 
nd Bible. 


a 
Brevier lomo. 
pass. 


The Oxford Bijou Gospels 


On the famous Oxford India paper. 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, John. [eather bind- 
ing, 50 cts. "each. ‘The set in leather « ase, $2.50. 

The Book of Psalms. 50 cents. 
Kor sale by all booksellers. Send for catalogue. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMERICAN BRANCH 


93 FIFTH AVENUE - - - NEW YORK 


Large type in a small com- 
“A quart ‘4 a pint measure. fa 

















By « ow course of training In your own 
ho We can equip women Sores 
ability, whether practi ° 
beginners, te ore $10.00 $25.00 
a week. A graduate writes 


La 


nM 
ur score 





or CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
286 Main St., famestown, N.Y, 








BIBLICAL COURSE 5 By y Mail. Write Pres. C. J. 
Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 





When an advertisement in this paper 

rsuades you to write to the advertiser, 

persuaded to name the paper when 
you write. 











have stood the test for over 50 yea: 


and are stillin the lead. Their A ne J 
certainty of growth, their uncommonly 
large yields of delicious vegetables and 
beautiful flowers, make them the most 
reliable and the most popular every- 


where. Sold by all dealers. 1907 
free on request. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Fifteen Millions of Men, Women and Children at the Point of Starvation 





A Staggering Calamity 


are living on a gruel made of beans and sweet 
potato leaves. Even this will soon be gone. Already 





Millions at Death’s Door 





Unless America, the land of unparalleled 
prosperity, speedily sends relief to the 
starving millions of China, the most 
frightful tragedy of 
the twentieth cen- 
tury will be enact- 
ed, and millions of 
helpless human be- 
ings will perish for 
the want of a crust 
of bread. 

The calamity that 
has befallen these 
peaceful, industri- 
ous people is not of 
their own creation. 
Rain fell, as in the 
days of Noah, for 
forty days without 
a break; the waters 
overflowed a hun- 
dred miles to the east and a hundred miles 
to the wes:, a hundred miles to the north 
and a hundred miles to the south, sub- 
merging farms, destroying crops, uproot- 
ing houses, and leaving despair, destruction 
and starvation in their track. 


Killing the Aged and the Children 





Save us, or we Perish! 





Thus forty thousand square miles were 
compelled to stand the unusual strain, and 
fifteen millions of people became impov- 
erished. So intense is the suffering now 
that parents kill their chilé@rem by throw- 
ing them in the rivers, or administering 
poison, and after this desperate act take 
their own lives. 

The aged people are being drowned to 
prevent their death by the agonies of 
starvation. Everywhere throughout the 
length and breadth of the afflicted dis- 
trict people are dying in the fields, on the 
roads, and in the streets, literally falling 
in their tracks a prey to the cruel and 
relentless monster. 


Boys Sell at $2.00; Girls at $3.00 


One of the most pitiful phases is the un- 
controlable grief of parents, who, in 
sheer desperation, sell their children for a 
mere pittance, and then,when they realize 
what they have done, like Rachel of oid, 
tefuse to be comforted, pleading with the 
purchaser for the restoration of their chil- 
dren, offering themselves to undergo servi- 
tude that their darlings might be set at 
liberty. Actual cases are known in which 
gi ls have been solid for three dollars and 

»ys fortwo dollars, Mexican, which means 
half that amount in American money. 


’ Little Children Moaning for Food 


Rev. Dr. T. F. McCrea, Treasurer of the 
Missionary Relief Committee, writes: 

Leaves and coarse mill feed. ordinarily given 
only to hogs, now sell for as much as good food 
usually costs. Trade is paralyzed. People are 
homeless, listless, hopeless. Furniture and cloth- 
ing—what little was saved from the cruel flood— 
are sacrificed and the poverty-stricken parents 
hear the hungry children ery and moan in the 
aight, while they themselves crouch helplessly on 
a damp mat in some remote corner. 

I think of that day when Christ fed the hungry 
five thousand, and I wonder if Christ's people will 
follow in His footsteps, and have compassion on 
these hungry thousands in China, who must per- 
ish with cold and hunger unless we help them. 

Your cablegram received last night. We are 
greatly rejoiced that Tax Curistian Heratp is at 
work for us in the homeland. This inspires hope. 


Shall These Little Lambs Perish ? 


Dr. J. Sumner Stone, the well-known 
pastor of a Methodist church in New 
York City, and now traveling in China, 
writes Tue Curistiran Heracp as ‘ollows: 


Fifteen million people are already in the grasp 
of famine. Seven millions are now heipiess. They 














the people are drowning or giving opium to their 
aged relatives and their children, and selling their 
little girls into nameless slavery. I love children 
too much to see them exposed to hunger or shame 
without crying loudly to their friends to come to 
their help. It is not the will of our heavenly 
Father that one of these little ones should perish. 


The Worst Famine in 40 Years 


The Viceroy of one of the afflicted provinces 
states that the famine is ‘‘ten times worse than 
any known in the last forty years."’ He tells ofa 
family consisting of husband, wife and two chil- 
dren. The mother went foraging for food, and 
during her. absence the father threw the children 
into the river and drowned them. On her return 
the mother asked for her children, and was told 
that the father could not bear too see them gradu- 
ally starving to death, and as there was no chance 
of feeding them, he made away with them. The 
mother, greatly distressed, flung herself into the 
river, following her children. The head of the 
family, in utter.despair at the loss of his all, took 
his life also. The whole family thus perished, 


+4 x: r , 
Si seek a 











Cop) righted by Cuderwood & Cuderwood 


A Noble And Consistent Record 


Christian America has never yet turned a deaf 
ear to the pitiful cry of agonizing despair. The 
whole world bears eloquent witness to her gener- 
ousand prompt responsiveness to every worthy ap. 
peal, and in this calamity, greater than any yet 
witnessed in the twentieth century, she will un- 
questionably prove herself worthy the noble record 
of the past, and share in generous measure the 
abundance wherewith she has been so bountifully 
blessed. 


Help Them to Help Others 


Missionaries now working in China have been 
so affected by the scenes of heartrending suffering 
which they have been compelled to witness that, 
though their hearts are breaking, their tears re- 
fuse to flow. 

They themselves have given all they had and 
all they could borrow, and now they are daily in- 
diting pathetic communications, and sending 
them broadcast, with the fervent prayer that God 
would move the hearts of their more fortunate 
brothers and sisters in distant lands to contribute 
largely in this hour of China’s direst need, and 





A HAPPY GROUP OF CHINESE GIRLS BEFORE THE FAMINE 


A giris’ class listening to a native teacher. 


Among the number is a little American Girl, 


the child of a much beloved missionary 





Human Flesh Actually Sold for Food 


A correspondent of the Echo says: 


In two districts, Sinchow and Paichow, starving 
and desperate people are eating their children, all 
the plants, grasses and roots having been ex- 
hausted. This correspondent adds that there 
have been many cases of cannibalism. Human 
flesh was actually being sold for food, although 
the ghoulish traffic was conducted secretly. 


Alive In Her Dead Mother’s Arms 


A correspondent of the Shanghai Mer- 
cury,' after visiting the famime districts, 
writes: 


Your correspondent saw the famine here in ‘98, 
and it was awful. He has often said since that 
he hoped he would never have to see another, but 
all agree that it is going to be worse this time than 
it was then. Many here are sick from what they 
are eating, and the color of the skin is already 
darkening and is quite noticeable. 

A woman was traveling with her baby girla year 
old. Weakened by her long journey and lack of 
food, she fell an easy prey to the fever and died by 
the side ‘of the road, clasping tightly her little 
child. For two days the little living child was 
left in its dead mother’s arms. Who on that road, 
with hunger and fever driving them on could stop 
to heed even the cry of a helpless baby ? 





thus help them to help those who are looking to 
them for salvation from impending death. 


Let Us Help Them Quickly 


And shall they look in vain? Shal) they be dis 
appointed? Shall we lead them to believe that 
our religion is mere profession? Shall we shut up 
the bowels of our compassion and tell them that 
American money and American grain are for 
Americans only—that religion is one thing and 
charity quite another? Or shall we open our hearts 
our hands, out purses and our granaries, and in the 
name of our Master whom we serve, bid them 
share with us the bounties of our Heavenly 
Father’s goodness? 


They Are Looking This Way 


For many years these godly men and women 
have pointed the people to the Saviour, and count- 
less thousands have accepted him and have been 
baptized in the Faith. Indeed, the cause of Christ 








is making wondrous progress among the dense 
population of China, and now that disaster has 
befallen them and death is threatening them, 
what wonder that they are hoping for help from 
this country whence hail the missionaries, who 
have told them again and again the beautiful 
story of one Jesus who went about doing good, 
who fed the multitudes, and whose followers in 
this prosperous country are walking in the foot- 
steps of their Master, daily testing their lives by 
the standard he established, and ever asking 
themselves, What would Jesus do? 


The Continent of Our Saviour’s Birth 


This pathetic cry for bread comes from 
the continent of Asia, concerning which 
the late Dr. Talmage said: 

Egypt gave ta us its monuments, Rome gave to 
us its law, Germany gave to us its philosophy, but 
Asia gave to, us its Christ. His mother an Asiatic; 
the mountains that looked down upon him, 
Asiatic; the lakes on whose pebbly banks he 
rested and on whose chopped waves he walked, 
Asiatic; the apostles whom he first commissioned, 
Asiatic; the audiences he whelmed with his 
illustrations drawn from blooming lilies and salt 
crystals, and great rainfalls, and bellowing tem- 
pests, and hypocrites’ long faces, and croaking 
ravens—all those audiences Asiatic. Christ during 
his earthly stay was but once outside of Asia, 


Let One and All Join Hands 


Let every community be represented. Let every 
Church, Sunday School, Home and Foreign Mis- 
sion Society do its share. Let Sunday School 
Officers, Teachers and Scholars vie with each 
other in hastening to the rescue of this unfortu- 
nate people. This is one of the greatest oppor- 
tunities to do good in the Master’s name. We 
are His almoners. He gave up all for us, and now 
through these starving ones he claims a share of 
what he has entrusted to our care. Are we un- 
just stewards? God forbid! 


Pres. ROOSEVELT CONTRIBUTES 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
WASHINGTON 


, February 1, 1907. 
Dear Doctor Klopsch : 
nt has asked me to say to you 











that he is much interested in your work to 
raise for the sufferers by the sent 
dreadful famine in China. He hopes that you 


will meet with the same succcess that you 
similar appeals to the humanity 


handed me his check for $100, which I en- 
close, together with a similar check of my 
own, With best wishes. I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 


ELIHU ROOT. 
Dr. Louis Klopech 
‘The Christian Herald, New York City. 











Help or they Perish 


We urge upon every reader to join this life-sav- 
ing crew and to throw out to these starving peo- 
pie the }ife-line, before it is too late. Pray that 
God’s people everywhere may realize the impor- 
tance and urgency of the case and may willingly 
and cheerfully give, even as God has prospered 
them. 

Young People’s Societies, Epworth Leagues, 
Christian Endeavorers, work earnestly ; for the 
night of death threatens to enshroud a continent. 
You can give the clouds a silver lining and you 
will do it. This is the King’s business. It requires 
haste. Every day’s delay may prove fatal. Let 
us then be up and doing. He that sitteth in the 
heavens watches, His eye is upon us. What we 
do .et us do it as unto Him, and he that seeth in 
secret and rewardeth openly will bless us with 
an everlasting blessing. 


The Daughters of the Kin 


There are in every community godly women, 
sympsthetic and kind: consecrated women, who 
long to do good, as they have opportunity, and te 
aid the poor, the suffering and the distressed. We 
look confidently to them for aid at this time. They 
ean work, they can speak, they can plead, pray 
and give, May God call them to this mission and 
graciously prosper the work of their hearts and 
their hands. , 

Every contribution for the relief of the 


great Famine in China will be promptly 








acknowledged in Tae Curistran Herarp. 
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